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“A cross sEcTION Of what thinking 
writers write,” is the target of the 
magazine Best Articles & Stories, 
which has chosen to reprint four 
pieces from the Autumn, 1957, New 
Mexico Quarterly. Selected articles 
are “Thomas Nast, Crusader and 
Satirist,” by Robert Berkelman, and 
“Felix Candela,” by Esther McCoy. 
‘The story, “The Little Engine that 
Went Backward,” by E. W. Ted- 
lock, Jr., with the drawing by Dennis 
‘T'edlock, also was chosen. A poem, 
“The Authorities,” by Hollis Sum- 
mers, completes the list. Inciden- 
tally, Summers’ poems will appear in 
a volume to be published by Harper 
& Brothers. Best Articles & Stories, 
choosing its materials from the lead- 
ing intellectual magazines, is pub- 
lished in Bloomington, Indiana, ten 
times a year. 

The Beloit Poetry Journal for 
Spring, 1958, included poems by 
NMO contributors Edsel Ford, Hol- 
lis Summers, Marvin Solomon, Wil- 
liam Stafford, and Elizabeth Bartlett. 
Odyssey Chapbook Publications, 
Chicago, has released Advertise- 
ments, a book of poems by Robert 
Sward, whose “Tom Cobb” ap- 
peared in the Fall NMQ. 


A handsome example of the good 
typography designed by Jonathan 
Williams, Publisher, of Highlands, 
North Carolina, is A Laughter in the 
Mind, poems by Irving Layton. Wil- 
liams is advancing the cause of to- 
day’s poetry and contemporary books 
with his remarkable output of beau- 
tiful volumes of modern verse. 

Exposition Press has released a vol- 
ume of poems, Life in Many Fac- 
ets, by Thomas V. Calkins, well 
known Southwesterner. Mr. Calkins 
is counselling psychologist for the 
U.S. Veterans 
Albuquerque. 

In 1956, the University of New 
Mexico announced its newly created 
D. H. Lawrence Fellowship. The 
Fellowship, administered under the 
chairmanship of Dr. E. W. ‘Tedlock, 
Jr., provides summer residence at 
the Lawrence Ranch near ‘T'aos and 
is awarded to a writer or artist of 
promise for purposes of rest, recrea- 
tion, and creative work. 

Recipient of the first Fellowship 
is ALFRED ALVAREZ, 29, English poct 
and critic, who spent the summer of 
1958 at the Ranch. Author of The 
Shaping Mind, a study of twenticth- 
century English and American po- 
etry, Mr. Alvarez has published verse 


Administration in 


in anthologies and magazines in Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and America. 
He plans a novel, and is collecting, 
for book publication, his notes on 
Donne which he delivered at Prince- 


ton in the Christian Gauss seminars 
in criticism. 
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Presented here is the University of New Mexico Fourth Annual Research 
Lecture, delivered by Dr. Scholes on May 3, 1957. The Serra Award of the 
Americas, an international citation “in recognition of his contributions to 
the progress of Spanish American History,” was conferred upon Dr. Scholes 
in 1956 by the Academy of American Franciscan History. Now Research 
Professor at the University of New Mexico, Dr. Scholes has served this 
institution as professor, Chairman of the Department of History, Dean of 
the Graduate School, and Academic Vice-President. He is author of more 
than forty published titles, primarily in fields of the colonial history of 
Spain in the New World. 





FRANCE V. SCHOLES 


The Spanish Conqueror as a Business Man: 


achapter in the history of Fernando Cortés 


In the first week of May, 1924, a graduate student from an east- 
ern university arrived in Albuquerque in search of health. Within a 
few months the miracle of New Mexico sun and sky had worked its 
healing grace, and early in the following year this student, restored in 
body and spirit, received a temporary appointment as a member of 
the faculty of the University of New Mexico. During the weeks and 
months of enforced rest and part-time employment he found here a 
new interest—the colonial history of the Southwest and of Mexico— 
an interest which has prompted him to make many visits during the 
past thirty years to the archives of Mexico and Spain to seek new and 
unexploited documentary sources for the history of Old and New 
Mexico. Tonight this student stands before you, proud of his long 
association with the University, and grateful for the esteem of his 
colleagues who nominated him for the research lectureship for 1957. 

The subject of this lecture was chosen with rather deliberate 
care. Perhaps a New Mexico theme would have been more appro- 
priate for a New Mexico audience, but I have published a number of 
papers and books on the colonial history of this region and such a 
topic might have had a familiar ring for some of my listeners. I also 
wanted to present some account, if only a progress report, of investi- 
gations I have made in recent years, especially during my leave of 
absence a year ago—investigations related to the history of Mexico 
during the first half-century following the military defeat of the 
Aztec state by Fernando Cortés in 1521. This early period of colonial 
Mexican history offers an unequalled opportunity to study the entire 


process of conquest in Spanish America. 


THE MILITARY CAMPAIGNS of the Spanish conquerors in North 
and South America, often characterized by brilliant strategy and field 
tactics, by individual exploits of great daring and valor, and by almost 
unbelievable feats of human endurance, represent merely the first, and 
from a retrospective point of view, the least significant phase of Spanish 
conquest in the New World. The full meaning can be comprehended 
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only in terms of later developments during the years when the consoli- 
dation of Spanish power and empire was slowly achieved, when 
new patterns of society and economy took form, reflecting the inter- 
action and partial fusion of European and native American cultures 
within the framework of the Spanish imperial system. ‘The purpose of 
this lecture will be to describe one facet of this historical process: the 
role of the Spanish conqueror, and specifically the part played by Fer- 
nando Cortés, in the early development of colonial economy, a chapter 
in the story of the great conqueror which has been rather neglected by 
his biographers. 

The fame of Cortés probably will always rest primarily on the story 
of the two-year campaign, 1519-1521, brilliantly described by Prescott, 
which brought to an end the political, economic, and military domina- 
iton of the Aztec Triple Alliance in central Mexico and over a much 
larger area extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific and south- 
ward toward the borders of Guatemala. In August, 1521, on the feast 
of San Hipdlito, Cuauhtémoc, last of the Aztec rulers, surrendered the 
smoldering ruins of his capital city, Tenochtitlan, to his Spanish ad- 
versaries. With the collapse of the Aztec confederacy, Cortés and his 
captains rapidly extended the area of conquest, northeastward toward 
modern ‘Tampico, westward and southward through Michoacan, 
Colima, and Oaxaca to the South Sea, or Pacific Ocean, and south- 
eastward to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and beyond. 

For three years, 1521-1524, Cortés was the undisputed master of this 
new realm, known henceforth as the Kingdom of New Spain. During 
this brief period of absolute power, described by one of his contempo- 
raries as the years when Cortés “dined with minstrels and trumpets,” 
the conqueror took the first steps toward the creation of a new socicty 
in which the Indian masses were subjected to political and economic 
controls for the benefit of their Spanish masters. As carly as April of 
1522, he made grants of encomienda to his companions-in-arms, by 
virtue of which they were authorized to receive tribute and labor service 
from specified Indian towns and villages. In making these encomienda 
assignments, Cortés carefully protected his own interests, securing for 
himself the tributes and services of some of the richest and most 
populous towns and provinces. 

In 1524 Cortés led a large force of Spanish soldiers and Indian 
auxiliaries overland from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec through the 
swamps and jungles of Tabasco and southern Yucatan to the Caribbean 
coast to establish claim to Honduras. This effort is justly regarded as 
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one of the most remarkable feats of exploration in American history, 
but he failed to achieve lasting success. Soon after his return to Mexico 
in 1526, his fortunes suffered another reversal, when he was removed 
from office by a Crown official appointed to take his residencia, a formal 
investigation of his activities as commander of the campaigns against 
the Aztec and as governor of the colony. Although this judge died 
within a short time, Cortés refused to resume his office as governor, 
and early in 1528 he went to Spain to plead his cause at the royal court. 
By this time, however, the Crown had reached a decision to place the 
government of New Spain in the hands of an audiencia, or high court 
of appeal, pending the appointment of a viceroy. 

‘This decision reflected a firm policy of the Spanish monarchs to re- 
move successful conquerors from political office and to establish other 
agencies of government in order to consolidate Crown interest and 
royal absolutism in their new American domains. For some of the 
leaders of conquest, this meant an end to their New World careers. In 
the case of Cortés, any disappointment he may have felt was tempered 
by new honors and favors bestowed upon him by the Crown: the title 
of Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca, the right to receive the tributes 
and labor services of 23,000 Indian vassals in New Spain, and authoriza- 
tion to make new expeditions of discovery and conquest. 

During Cortés’ absence, the audiencia reopened the residencia pro- 
ceedings, embargoed much of his property, and revoked many of his 
encomiendas. His attorneys promptly brought legal action for redress, 
and Cortés, after his return to Mexico in 1530, filed many other suits 
for the same purpose. During the early 1530's a long series of judicial 
cases in which Cortés was either plaintiff or defendant cluttered the 
dockets of the courts of New Spain. 

Cortés left this legal business, which dragged on for years, largely in 
the hands of agents and attorneys, and gave personal attention to the 
promotion of his business interests and to the organization of sea and 
land expeditions along the Pacific coast. The latter were costly and 
gencrally unsuccessful, and he would have been wiser to have devoted 
all his energy to his business enterprises. Moreover, in the Pacific Coast 
ventures, he encountered serious opposition and competition from an 
old rival, Nufio de Guzman, and later from Viceroy Mendoza. 

In 1539 Cortés again returned to Spain to press his claims for exclu- 
sive privileges in west coast discovery and to seek final adjudication of 
the residencia proceedings and other legal cases. He found the atmos- 
phere at the royal court chilly, even hostile—a deep wound to his pride 
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and self esteem. Ignored and snubbed by his king, he spent the last 
years of his life in bitter contemplation of the ephemeral value of fame. 
In December, 1547, the conqueror of the Aztec died in a small village 
near Sevilla, leaving his title and estates to his eldest legitimate son, 
Martin Cortés. 

The biographers of Cortés have given relatively little attention to his 
later career. ‘he reasons are obvious. The story of his life after the 
mid-1520’s lacks the epic quality of the years when he matched wits 
with Velasquez of Cuba, Moctezuma, and the valiant Cuauhtémoc. 
Several years ago Henry R. Wagner, well known for his writings on 
sixteenth-century Mexico, published a heavily documented account of 
the conquest years, entitled The Rise of Fernando Cortés. In the 
preface he wrote: “The title of this book demands a sequel, ‘The Fall of 
l’ernando Cortés, for fall he did.” Granted! But the story of his “fall” 
has greater significance than Wagner suggests. 

‘There is another reason that the biographers of Cortés have neglected 
the story of his later years: the vast amount of documentation. I hesi- 
tate to estimate the volume of this material, but a conservative figure 
would be 100,000 pages. Most of it is now in two major collections, the 
Archive of the Indies in Sevilla and the records of the Cortés estate in 
the Mexican National Archive. In the past three or four years, I have 
made a preliminary survey of a large part of the material, and I can 
testify to the richness of information, not only for the later career of 
Cortés, but also for the social and economic development of post- 
conquest Mexico. 





In view of the enormous mass of documentation, I sometimes 
ask myself: “What kind of folly, what research frenzy, compels you 
at the age of sixty to plunge into this bottomless pit?” The answers 
are simple. In the first place, it is fun, and that should be reason 
enough! I have a profound sense of pity for any man who finds only 
drudgery in research—and drudgery it often is. But it can be—should 
be—exciting. Second, it is the kind of work I believe in and did for 
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many years, before I fell from grace and became an academic ad- 
ministrator. It is old-fashioned research, that I know well, for it does 
not command much support these days from the money-granting 
agencies and foundations, which give preference to projects that seek 
to test or prove some hypothesis or are supposed to have more refer- 
ence to the contemporary scene. Nor is it the kind of research which 
easily lends itself to the large-scale cooperative project so dear to the 
hearts of the foundations and government agencies. For this, how- 
ever, I lift up my heart in praise—in praise of the fact that the 
individual historian is still the master of his craft. 

But this is not all. In recent years my profession has been visited 
by a plague of pseudo-historians, some of whom seem to believe that 
it is possible to write sound history without careful study of the docu- 
ments and monographic literature. I have no quarrel with scholars 
who make proper use of the research of spade-work historians, of 
whom I am one, to produce brilliant pieces of historical synthesis. I 
envy them. But I have little patience with the romanticists who force 
their materials, usually materials chosen to suit their own notions, 
into some preconceived pattern of ideas and palm it off as history. 
And the pity of it is that the documentary sources which they de- 
spise, or do not know how to use—these “dusty documentary ca- 
davers” of the past, to use the phrase of an esteemed friend—often 
have more life in them than the distorted interpretations they choose 
to call living history. 


BY 1550 a great colonial state stood upon the ruins of Indian civiliza- 
tion in Mexico. A privileged minority of European origin had estab- 
lished itself as the most potent force in the area once dominated by the 
Aztec and other indigenous rulers. As compared with an Indian popu- 
lation of some 5,000,000 in central and southern Mexico, this privi- 
leged minority was a minority indeed, numbering no more than five or 
six thousand male adults. It included government officials, clergy, con- 
querors, colonists, merchants, shop-keepers, artisans, miners, and 
floaters. The conquerors, first settlers, and their descendants were the 
colonial aristocracy, a hereditary class of considerable wealth, whose 
aspirations to semi-feudal privileges constantly had to be curbed by the 
Crown and its colonial agents. ‘he most influential group were the 
encomenderos, who numbered between four and five hundred in 1550, 
and they were the men who set the pattern of early economic develop- 
ment in New Spain. 
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The tribute and labor service received from their economiendas was 
their most certain source of income and capital for investment. During 
the 1520’s there had been no control over the amount of tribute and 
labor they could demand from their Indians, and we have ample evi- 
dence that the demands were often exorbitant. In the decade of the 
1530's the Crown officials began to regulate the tribute payments and 
the amount of labor service that could be required. Assessments were 
progressively reduced until, in the 1560’s, fairly standard annual pay- 
ments of tribute were established, usually one silver peso and four-fifths 
of a bushel of maize for each married tributary Indian. In 1549 royal 
legislation abolished labor service as part of the encomienda obligation, 
and thereafter encomenderos were expected to pay wages to all free 
Indian laborers. ‘This process of legislative and administrative control 
has been described as “the taming of the encomienda,” but before it 
was tamed many conqueror-encomenderos had acquired great wealth 
and extensive holdings i in land, livestock, mines, and other investments. 

‘The conqueror-encomendero par excellence was Fernando Cortés. 
The story of his far-flung economic interests and the way he developed 
them make him the outstanding example of the Spanish conqueror as 
a business man. As the wealthiest man in New Spain, he had the capital 
necessary to engage in a wide variety of business enterprise, real estate, 
and retail trade in Mexico City and Oaxaca, farming, stockraising, min- 
ing, ship building, and inter-colonial trade. He also pioneered in the 
development of sericulture, and he was the sugar king of New Spain. 

What was the extent of his capital, especially during the 1520’s when 
he laid the basis of his fortune? What were the major sources of his 
income? 

The documents of the 1520’s go into considerable detail in these 
matters, but much of it is suspect. As I read the sources, I sometimes 
wonder whether anyone, Cortés included, told the whole truth. This 
was a turbulent period. All the resentment and bitterness that had been 
building up during the campaign years spilled over in a flood of de- 
nunciations. Newcomers were quickly drawn into the factional strife 
and violence, and the colony was torn by a sordid scramble for power 
between the Cortés and the anti-Cortés factions. Sworn testimony 
given in legal proceedings is often contradictory, and I have no doubt 
that perjury was common. Indeed, we soon learn to spot the perjurors, 
the men who were fast on their feet and changed sides with astonishing 
ease and skill. 
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Despite the welter of conflicting testimony about the wealth of 
Cortés, it is possible, I believe, to sort out some fairly dependable evi- 
dence. The conqueror himself stated that when his first wife died in 
October, 1522, he had 500,000 pesos, mostly in gold, silver, and Indian 
jewels, and that his debts amounted to 20,000 pesos. In view of the 
fact that he made the statement in a lawsuit brought by his wife’s 
family for division of community property, I doubt that he would have 
overestimated his wealth in 1522. He challenged the family’s claim to 
a large share on the ground that he had acquired it in the wars against 
the Aztec. This probably conservative figure clearly shows that for 
Cortés the conquest had paid a handsome return on his original invest- 
ment in the conquering expedition, estimated at 20,000 pesos, part of 
which was borrowed. 

‘These peso figures I have used represent gold pesos (pesos de oro de 
minas), not actual coin but a standard unit of monetary value. I am 
reluctant to suggest a present day equivalent for the gold peso, but it 
would appear that in terms of the gold content values of the peso and 
our dollar, the peso would have the value of between five and six dollars. 
On this basis Cortés’ fortune in 1522 would represent at least 
$2,500,000. 

During the 1520's Cortés spent large sums on lavish living, for heavy 
purchases of supplies from the West Indies and Spain, and for the 
organization and equipment of costly expeditions; and when he was 
absent on the Honduras expedition of 1524-1526, part of his property 
was seized by the men he left in charge of the government of New 
Spain. But during this same decade he acquired a considerable amount 
of new capital from his encomienda revenues and from other sources. 
I believe, therefore, that it is reasonable to assume that when he went 
to Spain in 1528, he was still worth at least half a million pesos. 

Some evidence of the lavish scale on which he lived is found in the 
record of an auction of part of his Mexico City property ordered by 
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the audiencia in 1529. A few items selected at random may be of 
interest: 


A sleeveless coat faced with brocade and scarlet velvet. 

Another of green velvet and brocade. 

A jacket, or doublet of black satin with sleeves of brocade and 
scarlet velvet. 

Another jacket of blue velvet trimmed with brocade and pearls. 

Two shirts of Holland linen embroidered in gold and blue. 

A writing desk embellished with orange and green velvet. 

A coverlet of scarlet and olive-colored cloth with fringes of orange- 
colored brocade. 

A dressing gown embroidered in gold, green, scarlet, and silver. 


In view of recent events in Albuquerque, I call your attention to nine 
items listed as—reposteros!' Three of them with the coat of arms of 
Cortés. There was also a rich piece of Flemish tapestry portraying the 
Fifth Agony of Christ. An inventory of the contents of Cortés’ palace 
in Cuernavaca, made after his death, also reflects a fondness for this 
kind of house decoration, for it describes no less than twenty-two tapes- 
tries measuring three by five yards or more. Here are the descriptions 
of two: 


One rich new piece measuring five by eight yards, in the center the 
figure of a nude man with a blue cape over his left shoulder, and at his 
feet three faces of three winds. 

Another new piece, also measuring five by eight yards, at the top the 
figure of a king with a palm branch in his right hand, a scepter in his 
left hand, and at his feet the god Cupid and other figures. 


His Lordship the Marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca may not have been 
a hereditary grandee of Castile, but his tastes evidently ran along the 
same lines as those of the Dukes of Alburquerque. 

To resume discussion of the sources of Cortés’ capital and income 
in the 1520’s, much ink has been spilt in the debate concerning his 
share in the treasure of Moctezuma, the loot of the Aztec capital in 


1. Reference is made to the 25oth anniversary celebration of the founding of Albu- 
querque, attended by the Duke and Duchess of Alburquerque, who presented to the city 
a richly decorated repostero, or wall hanging, which has been placed in the foyer of the 
city auditorium. 
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1521, and other treasure acquired by the Spaniards as they raided the 
country in succeeding years. I doubt that the issue can be resolved with 
complete certainty, because the evidence is too conflicting. But if we 
accept Cortés’ statement that in 1522 he possessed 500,000 pesos, 
mostly in gold, silver, and jewels, a large part of it must have come 
from these sources. His contemporaries also accused him of manipu- 
lating the treasury accounts when he was governor of New Spain. 

His most stable source of income was the revenue from his encomi- 
enda holdings. I have already remarked that he reserved for himself 
many of the wealthiest and most populous Indian towns and provinces. 
As new areas were occupied he added others, and in some cases relin- 
quished towns he had originally held in favor of rights in richer districts. 

‘T'wo sources of information enabled Cortés to identify potentially 
rich tribute areas. First, groups of soldiers, sometimes accompanied by 
experienced agents of Moctezuma, were sent out to scout the country- 
side within a few wecks after the Spaniards first reached ‘Tenochtitlan; 
and subsequent to the final defeat of the Aztec in 1521, when the 
Spaniards brought other regions under control in Michoacan, the 
Oaxaca country, and the Pacific coast districts of ‘Tututepec, ‘Tehuan- 
tepec, and Soconusco, Cortés acquired increasing knowledge of the re- 
sources of specific areas. Second, he made use of the native tribute rolls 
of Moctezuma, which recorded in pictorial form the tributes paid by 
provinces of the Aztec state. One of these codices, at present designated 
as the Matricula de Tributos, is preserved in the National Museum in 
Mexico City. In the 1540’s Viceroy Mendoza had a copy of this, or of 
a similar codex, incorporated in a picture manuscript portraying events 
of preconquest history and of the life and customs of the Aztec. ‘This 
great codex, prep: ared as a gift for Emperor Charles V, fell into the 
hands of French corsairs on its way to Spain, and it eventually came 
to rest in the Bodleian Library of Oxford University. Now known as 
the Codex Mendoza, this precious document is a major source of Aztec 
history. 
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The map shows most of the important towns or provinces Cortés 
took for himself as encomendero. The place names in brackets have 
been included as points of reference; the others indicate his encomi- 
enda holdings in the 1520’s. You will note, first of all, that in the Valley 
of Mexico, the center of the Aztec domains, he reserved for himself 
‘Texcoco and Tacuba, two of the three towns which headed the Aztec 
‘Triple Alliance, and also the nearby towns of Coyoacan, Chalco, 
Otumba, and Tepetlaoztoc.* ‘To the southeast, you will find Huexo- 
tzingo, a populous district independent of the Aztec in preconquest 
times. ‘lo the north you will see Atotonilco, and beyond it, Oxitipa 
(near modern Valles), an Aztec outpost on the Huastec frontier. West 
of the Valley of Mexico, Cortés reserved for himself a considerable part 
of the tributary province of ‘Toluca, like Chalco a rich granary area, 
and south of the Valley he held several populous towns in the Cuer- 
navaca district. After the Spanish occupation of the ‘T'arascan country 
of Michoacan in 1522-1523, a rich source of gold and silver treasure, 
he acquired the encomiendias of T'zintzuntzan, the capital city of the 
‘Tarascans, and four other towns not shown on the map. In southern 
and southeastern Mexico, he held encomiendas in other gold-producing 
areas, e.g., I'lapa, three important towns in the Oaxaca district, ‘Tutute- 
pec, and Tehuantepec, and also the province of Soconusco, rich in 
tropical products. Near the Gulf Coast, he took for himself Cuetlaxtla, 
another rich source of tribute in preconquest times, and La Rinconada 
and Mizantla, near which he later established one of his large sugar 
plantations. Associated with many of these encomienda towns were 
numerous lesser settlements not shown on the map. 

During the 1520’s many of these towns or provinces paid tribute to 
Cortés in the form of gold jewelry and/or disks and strips of gold, plus 
quantities of cloth and of maize and other foodstuffs. ‘Tututepec, how- 
ever, gave gold dust only during the early years. Most of the towns also 
gave service in the form of labor on Cortés’ farms, or as carriers of 
burdens, builders, and herders of livestock. Oxitipa regularly paid 
tribute in Indian slaves captured in the Huastec area toward modern 
‘Tampico, or in regions to the north. 

I doubt that it will be possible to determine with entire accuracy 
the total annual value of the tributes Cortés received before many of 
his encomienda holdings were revoked in 1529-30. The principal source 

2. Cortés held the encomienda of Tepetlaoztoc for three years. Subsequently it was 
held by other conquerors of New Spain and by one of the royal treasury officials, Gonzalo 
de Salazar. 
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of information is the numerous lawsuits brought by Cortés or his agents 
to recover some of these assets. Here we find that in 1524 his tribute 
revenue was estimated at 40,000 pesos annually, probably a conservative 
figure. Computations that I have made on the basis of other data in 
the lawsuits give a tentative estimate of 80,000 to 100,000 pesos for 
the value of the tributes and labor services of his encomienda towns 
in 1528-1520. 

The complaints about Cortés’ self-aggrandizement of the richest 
towns and provinces prompted revocation, by Crown directive, of many 
of his encomiendas to benefit the royal treasury. Others were reassigned 
to conquerors and colonists. But by a Crown edict of 1529 Cortés 
continued to receive the tributes and services of 23,000 Indian vassals 
in specified areas (these are underscored on the map), and over these 
areas he was granted jurisdictional powers not accorded to other en- 
comenderos. Although his encomienda holdings were now drastically 
reduced, as compared with those held during the 1520's, this concession 
of 23,000 tribute payers guaranteed to him much larger encomienda 
revenues than those of any other conqueror of New Spain. Downward 
revision of the tribute assessments during the 1530's and 1540's further 
reduced Cortés’ revenue from this source. At the time of his death in 
1547, it still amounted, however, to 30,000 gold pesos annually, by 
any standard a very considerable sum. 

These estimates of Cortés’ revenue from his encomiendas, which 
constituted only a part of his total income, clearly indicate that despite 
his lavish scale of living and the large sums he spent—squandered might 
be a better word—on unprofitable expeditions of discovery and explora- 
tion, Cortés must have had a sizeable surplus for investment. For 
many years the collection of tribute and the direction of the labor 
services of the Indians required a rather large staff of majordomos and 
overseers. ‘hese men, in Cortés’ towns and in those of other con- 
querors, replaced Moctezuma’s calpixques, or tribute collectors, who 
appear to have been tough task-masters. But many of the European 
overseers also won such an unsavory reputation for hardness and cruelty 
that Motolinia, the Franciscan missionary-chronicler, listed them as 
one of the ten plagues from which the country suffered subsequent to 
the Spanish conquest. Although the number in Cortés’ service was 
doubtless reduced after he lost many of his original encomicndas, his 
other enterprises still required numerous local agents scattered through- 
out the colony. 

‘The central office for the management of his business interests was 
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located first in one of his Mexico City “palaces” and later on in the 
Hospital de Jestis, also known as the Hospital of the Marquis, because 
of the large endowment he had given it. 'T’o serve as general administra- 
tor of his enterprises, Cortés chose a trusted cousin, a lawyer named 
Altamirano, who held this important post for many years and directed 
the work of a staff of accountants and scribes, as well as the activities 
of the local agents of the estate. The records of the estate, now known 
as the Hospital of Jesus Archive because they were housed there until 
some thirty years ago, comprise a rich collection of material for the 
early economic history of Mexico. This archive is matched in impor- 
tance only by the books of the public notaries of the sixteenth century, 
which contain copies of contracts, bills of sale, mortgages, wills, and 
documents of like nature drawn up or witnessed by these officials. 
These two groups of papers, along with some from other collections, 
will provide more than adequate material for a much-needed study of 
business methods and procedures in the early days of the Spanish oc- 
cupation of Mexico. 

During most of the colonial period there were no banks in Mexico. 
The principal source of credit and loans was the Church and its pious 
foundations. At the period we are discussing, however, the Church had 
not yet built up large capital funds. Private individuals, men of wealth 
like Cortés, put up most of the money needed by other colonists. ‘There 
is considerable evidence that Cortés made many personal loans to 
friends and associates, often without collateral, and I suspect that his 
losses were fairly heavy. He also provided capital in partnerships for 
development purposes, usually for limited periods of one to three years. 
In such cases his investments often consisted of goods, livestock, or 
labor of his encomienda Indians, or of his Indian and Negro slaves. ‘This 
was a frequent practice in his mining enterprises in the ‘l'axco area. 
Sometimes he used his encomienda revenues for more speculative ven- 
tures. ‘The best example, perhaps, is the partnership he made with 
Jorge Alvarado, brother of the famous Pedro, by which he acquired a 
half-interest in the profits of an expedition to Guatemala organized by 
Jorge. As his contribution, Cortés assigned revenues from his encomi- 
enda in the province of Soconusco. We know little of the later history 
of this undertaking, and when the Crown took the Soconusco encomi- 
enda from him, his share had to be cancelled. I do suspect that Indian 
slaves listed as natives of Guatemala in the inventories of his state were 
part of his profits. 

The Cortés papers and the notary archives also record a type of con- 
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tract of some interest to New Mexico lawyers and students of business 
history: the partido contract for sharing the natural increase of live- 
stock by the owner and those who agreed to herd and breed them. ‘The 
notary records of Mexico City, which begin in 1526, are full of con- 
tracts of this kind. The earliest refers to a herd of swine, which is not 
surprising, for pigs brought from Cuba were the first animals exten- 
sively raised in Mexico. Large-scale breeding of sheep began about a 
decade later, and the major development of the cattle industry dates 
from the second half of the sixteenth century. The early Mexican 
partido contracts leave no doubt that this practice had a long history, 
probably dating from very ancient times. 

For the development of his business interests Cortés used three 
major sources of labor supply. The first was free service by his encomi- 
enda Indians in the construction of buildings, as farm hands, herdsmen, 
household servants, and as carriers. The Indians had long been ac- 
customed to serve as burden bearers, called tamemes. ‘The Spaniards 
observed this old tradition, using tamemes to transport merchandise 
and supplies of all kinds, especially in tropical jungles and on narrow 
mountain trails. As long as this service was available, they had little 
incentive to acquire pack animals. Great abuses were inevitable—an- 
other of Motolinia’s ten plagues. 

During the 1520's and 1530's Cortés had many thousands of encomi- 
enda laborers at his disposal. They were not slaves in the legal sense; 
they enjoyed the status of free vassals of the Crown, even though they 
were obligated to serve for stated periods without compensation in lieu 
of tribute. In the course of time this form of service was limited more 
and more until it was finally abolished by royal decree in 1549, as I 
have already indicated. 

‘The second source of Cortés’ supply of labor was Indian slaves, i.e., 
those who had been legally enslaved and branded. Although Queen 
Isabella had forbidden the enslavement of Indians within ten years after 
the discovery of the West Indies, except under specified conditions— 
for example, captives taken in just wars of reprisal—the permissive ex- 
ceptions were elastic enough to enable the conquerors to acquire thou- 
sands of these Indian bond servants. Others were obtained by purchase 
or as tribute from the native caciques. It would be difficult to estimate 
how many Indian slaves Cortés owned at any given time, but certainly 
he had no less than 3,000 after the conquest of Mexico, of whom two- 
thirds or more died from hard labor or neglect in placer mining. At 
his death in 1547 he still owned more than four hundred. 
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Finally, Cortés acquired Negro slaves in increasing numbers. ‘These 
could represent a sizeable capital investment, since the going price in 
Mexico for a skilled Negro ranged from 100 to 250 pesos or more. In 
1542, Cortés, then in Spain, contracted with a Genoese merchant for 
the purchase of 500 African Negroes at 63 pesos each, to be paid upon 
their delivery in Mexico. They were to be sound in body and “not pos- 
sessed with the devil.” Evidently the merchant failed to deliver the 
number specified, for it appears that at the time of his death Cortés 
owned some 125 Negroes in Mexico, most of them employed in his 
mines and sugar mills. 

I shall now review some of Cortés’ major business enterprises—and 
first, his property and trading activities in Mexico City. When the de- 
cision was made to rebuild ‘Tenochtitlan as the capital of New Spain, 
Cortés reserved for himself extensive areas in the center of the city. He 
also took possession of two of Moctezuma’s palaces to be rebuilt for 
his own use. On or near the central square he erected tiendas, or shops, 
some of which he used for his own trading purposes, others were rented. 
In his last will and testament, made a short time before his death in 
1547, he valued the annual rentals of these shops at 3,330 pesos. 

All these were built by Indian laborers from his nearby encomienda 
towns, which also supplied building materials, stone and lime, vigas, 
doors, and wood. Documents relating to his Mexico City property in 
15209 list large quantities of such materials, including surpluses sold to 
other persons. Sample items from the list are: 32,000 bushels of lime, 
prepared and carried to Mexico City by the Indians of Chalco; 150 
wagon loads of cut stone; 36 stone pillars with sculptured bases for 
Cortés’ new palace. 

Of greater interest, perhaps, for the student of business history is a 
document of 1535 dealing with the sale of surplus supplies of the trib- 
utes in textiles paid by Cortés’ encomiendas in the Cuernavaca area. 
In the early 1530's the pueblo of Cuernavaca alone gave, as part of its 
annual tribute, more than 20,000 toldillos, or pieces of coarse cloth, 
plus smaller quantities of huipiles, shirts, and bed and mattress cover- 
ings. ‘T’he value of these textiles at current rates was 5,000 pesos. 

Most encomenderos sold such commodities to traders, who retailed 
them in Mexico City and other urban centers. In 1532 the city council 
of Mexico City, as a means of regulating prices, enacted an ordinance 
requiring the traders to register their purchases and the prices paid 
with a city deputy before offering them for resale. Then, within a stated 
period, residents of the city could buy them for personal or household 
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use at the original purchase prices. For a few years the textile tributes 
of Cortés’ towns in the Cuernavaca district were sold by contract to a 
merchant named Marin. In 1535, Altamirano, as Cortés’ administrator, 
cancelled the contract and made a new one with persons named Llerena 
and Palidifias. The new contractors violated the city ordinance of 1532 
by omitting to register their purchases and offering them immediately 
for sale at a fifty per cent mark-up. The city attorney brought suit for 
cancellation of their contract and was sustained in the court of the 
alcalde. The intention of fraud seems to be clearly indicated, for the 
new contractors had been agents of Cortés for several years. In short, 
they and Altamirano appear to have been guilty of collusion to control 
marketing of the tributes paid to the Marquis, either for his greater 
advantage, or for their own personal profit. 

The first decade after the defeat of the Aztec saw a frenzied scramble 
by all elements of the European population to exploit the gold-bearing 
streams from which the Indians had acquired much of their treasure. 
Because of their supply of Indian labor, the encomenderos, Cortés 
among them, enjoyed a great advantage. ‘The records of the smelting 
and assay offices supervised by the royal treasury officials clearly show 
the magnitude of the gold rush in the 1520’s, and as I turned over the 
pages during my stay in Sevilla two years ago, I sometimes had the 
feeling that Mexico City in the early days was little more than a smelt- 
ing house. 


Cortés concentrated his efforts in areas that Moctezuma’s tribute 
rolls showed as the principal sources of gold tribute and in Michoacan. 
As already indicated, he took care to assign to himself grants of encomi- 
enda in these areas. Data recorded in the Cortés lawsuits tell us that in 
the Oaxaca and Michoacan districts he had gangs of Indian slaves, more 
than a thousand in each, who performed the arduous labor of panning 
gold; Indians from his encomienda towns transported food and other 
supplies to the gold washings. In 1529 the slaves in these two areas were 
producing at least 12,000 pesos in gold annually. Cortés’ agents esti- 
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mated that each Indian slave produced six to ten pesos of gold per 
year, which seemed to be a small return from this kind of labor, until 
I read that the slaves were valued at only six or seven pesos each. In 
terms of current prices for other commodities, we find that an Indian 
slave had the value of about thirty bushels of maize or of thirty-five 
pieces of coarse tribute cloth. Evidently Indian slaves were plentiful 
in the 1520s. 

Within ten or fifteen years profits from placer mining sharply de- 
clined as most of the gold washings in central and southern Mexico 
were exhausted. Meanwhile Cortés had acquired silver mining claims 
in several areas, principally around Taxco, long famous for its silver 
industry. The story of the origins of Spanish mining in the ‘Taxco 
country still remains to be told. Professor Robert West of Louisiana 
State University, who is making a study of early mining in colonial 
Mexico for the period prior to the discovery of the fabulously rich Zaca- 
tecan silver mines in 1546, has found considerable new material in the 
lawsuit series in Sevilla, but I have no doubt that he will find even more, 
especially for developments in the ‘Taxco area, in the records of the 
Cortés estate in Mexico City. 

Cortés obtained mining claims at ‘T'axco and Zultepec as early as 
1534, and many more before his death in 1547. Inventories of his hold- 
ings in these districts made for the executors of his estate list sixty-five 
minas, Or mining properties, two mills, and large quantities of tools and 
equipment. Half of the mines at Zultepec were owned in partnership 
with other persons. The inventories also list 185 Indian and eight Negro 
slaves, owned outright or in partnership, and also two small herds of 
sheep and goats, probably the meat supply for the laborers and possibly 
a source of supply for the tallow candles used in the mines. Other food 
supplies, such as maize, were brought in by Indians from Cortés’ 
encomiendas in the Cuernavaca area. 

Many other documents in the Cortés archive illustrate the character 
of his mining investments. I will summarize here two of them. On No- 
vember 15, 1536, Cortés’ agents contracted with a certain Hoyos, a 
miner in the Zultepec district, for the purchase of fifty Indian slaves, 
and for the one-fourth interest in a mine held by Hoyos in partnership 
with the royal treasurer of New Spain, Juan de Sosa, and for a half- 
interest Hoyos owned in a nearby property. The inclusive purchase 
price was 10,000 pesos. Nine days later Cortés’ agents entered into a 
two-year contract with ‘Treasurer Sosa, a partnership in which Cortés 
was to have a half-interest. As his share, Cortés’ agents pledged the 
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mining interests and Indian slaves recently purchased from Hoyos, plus 
forty slaves he owned jointly with his administrator, Altamirano, and 
twenty more Cortés owned in Taxco. They also pledged the service of 
eighty encomienda Indians to build houses and a smelter. Sosa, for his 
part, pledged one-half of all his mining properties in Zultepec, includ- 
ing his share of certain mines owned jointly with third parties, plus 
sixty Indian slaves of which he was joint owner with one of these third 
parties, and forty Indian and six Negro slaves of which he was sole 
owner. All the costs for food, machinery, masters of the smelting opera- 
tions, and guards were to be shared. Each partner assumed the risk of 
death or injury to any of the slaves they had pledged. Finally, the con- 
tract reads: “All the silver that God may give us shall be divided 
equally.” 

I wish I could give you some estimate of Cortés’ income from his 
silver mines, but I cannot do so at present. Before making any reason- 
ably accurate statement, it will be necessary to review the accounts 
of his administrators, the assay records of the royal treasury officials, 
and the records of the shipment of silver and gold to Spain for his 
account. ‘The only comment I care to make at present is to remind you 
that the silver industry in the areas where Cortés had most of his mines 
did not pay the rich profits that Cristobal de Onate, father of the 
founder of New Mexico, and other empresarios gained from the Zaca- 
tecas mines. After the death of Cortés, the administrator of his estate 
made investments in the Zacatecas area. ‘These produced a good return 
for a few years, but the Cortés estate never played a major part in min- 
ing development in the north. 

The business career of Cortés, like that of many of his con- 
temporaries, illustrates the well-established fact that agriculture and 
stockraising provided a better permanent investment than mining. A 
combination of all three was generally the basis of the really great 
fortunes made in sixteenth-century Mexico. But certainly, aside from 
his encomienda revenues, agriculture and stockraising were the most 
secure sources of Cortés’ income. 

His land holdings were concentrated mainly in four areas: in the rich 
valley of Cuernavaca, in the Oaxaca district, at ‘Tuxtla in the hot coun- 
try south of Vera Cruz, and at Tehuantepec. I have made no attempt 
to compute the acreage. It would require some rather complicated 
calculations. For example, the inventory of his Cuernavaca property 
in 1549 lists more than thirty separate plots of varying size. Other lands 
are listed without stated dimensions. 
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We do not have a clear picture of the manner in which Cortés ac- 
quired all his land. Some part he doubtless occupied without due legal 
procedure during the early postconquest years before the introduction 
of formal royal land grants. He evidently took possession of others by 
virtue of the royal decree of 1529 authorizing the creation of an estate 
with 23,000 vassals, over whose towns and lands he had jurisdictional 
rights. In only a few cases are there records of actual land grants or 
purchases. ‘The fact that Indians of the Cuernavaca area later brought 
suits for the recovery of communal lands is further evidence that not 
all his holdings were acquired legally. 

Data on the tributes paid him in the Cuernavaca, ‘Toluca, and Oaxaca 
area show that he received a variety of food products, including chile, 
legumes, and poultry. In each area the Indians cultivated fields of maize 
for their encomendero. In addition, Cortés’ majordomos employed 
free encomicnda labor to plant and cultivate maize on lands owned 
by the conqueror. In 1531 the maize production for Cortés’ account 
in the vicinity of the villa of Oaxaca alone amounted to some ten to 
fifteen thousand bushels a year. ‘There was a fairly good market for 
grains in the Spanish towns and at the mines, and part of Cortés’ supply 
went to feed his gangs of slaves at the gold washings and his Indian 
carriers. 

In later years the Indians continued to give large quantities of maize 
as tribute, and when the amount of such tribute was stabilized in the 
1560's, the encomiendas held by the Cortés estate yielded about 20,000 
bushels annually. In the meantime, most of Cortés’ private lands had 
been given over to sugar production and livestock. ‘The Cuernavaca 
inventory lists some plantings of wheat, vineyards, and orchards, but 
no maize. 

After 1530, Cortés used most of his former maize fields in the Oaxaca 
district for the breeding of cattle and hogs, which were butchered in 
his own slaughter houses in the Spanish villa. At his death in 1547 he 
owned about 4,500 head of livestock there. Near ‘l'ehuantepec he had 
herds of more than 10,000 wild cattle, a source of supply for hides and 
tallow for export to Panama and Peru. At Cuernavaca he raised sheep, 
as well as cattle and hogs, for food for his workmen and to supply 
leather and tallow candles for his mines. 

In view of Cortés’ love of horses and the high prices they com- 
manded, it is not surprising that he kept hundreds of brood mares in 
all these areas. Near ‘I’chuantepec he fenced in a large estancia—a most 
unusual practice—but the reason is clear when we read that he was rais- 
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ing blooded horses. The value of his horses in the 1540’s must have 
been at least 100,000 pesos, and probably more. 

Cortés’ most important contribution to Mexican agriculture was 
his pioneering in the development of the sugar industry. Sugar cane 
had been brought from the Canary Islands to the West Indies a few 
years after their discovery. Before Cortés left Espafiola for Cuba, he 
had lived for a time in the home of a sugar planter, where he may have 
picked up some knowledge of sugar production. In any case, he is 
usually given credit for the introduction of sugar cane into Mexico. 
He established his first plantation at T'uxtla in the 1520’s, and later 
turned much of his Cuernavaca land into cane fields. His mill was built 
just outside Cuernavaca at ‘Tlaltenango, and for several years he seems 
to have invested a large part of his tribute income in the development 
of sugar plantations here and at ‘Tuxtla. In the beginning he used 
encomienda labor and Indian slaves, but later found it necessary to 
acquire Negroes for the heavier work. More than 250 Indian and Negro 
slaves were in service at the Cuernavaca properties in 1549. 

Annual sugar production at the ‘Tuxtla and Cuernavaca plantations 
amounted to something like 125,000 pounds in 1542, and by the time 
of Cortés’ death five years later it had risen to more than 300,000. Most 
of it was sold by contract to agents of European merchants for export. 
‘The wholesale price was five pesos per hundredweight in 1542; seven 
pesos ten years later; and by 1575 it had risen to fourteen pesos. ‘The 
price dropped before the end of the sixteenth century, probably be- 
cause of West Indian and Brazilian competition. 

Members of my audience who have visited Cuernavaca will recall 
Diego Rivera’s murals in the Cortés palace. ‘The records of the Cortés’ 
estate have given the scenes in the canefields, with Indians laboring 
under the sharp eye of a Cortés foreman, new meaning for me. The 
Cuernavaca inventories of pictures, rich hangings and carpets, em- 
bossed leather, velvet, brocade, and cloth of silver, and silver utensils 
found in the great house in 1549 reflect not only Cortés’ love of display, 
but his profits. 

Professor Woodrow Borah of the University of California has written 
a learned and heavily-documented monograph on the history of the 
silk industry, and my remarks are based chiefly on this work. 

Although Cortés claimed the honor of being the first to test the 
possibilities of raising silk in the new colony, others made the same 
claim, and the question of primacy must be left unanswered. We know 
that Cortés and others made small-scale experiments in the 1520’s and 
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1530's, but the first undertaking on a large scale was sponswred by 
Viceroy Mendoza, who had been reared in Granada, a center of the 
Spanish silk industry. With his support sericulture was developed ex- 
tensively near Tlaxcala and Puebla, and spread rapidly, especially in 
the Mixtec district northeast of Oaxaca, which became the major 
center of production. Both Spaniards and Indians got into the business, 
“with a zeal,” Borah writes, “hard to equal . . . on boom proportions 
like those of the later tulip craze in Holland when an entire nation saw 
itself minting gold from a single type of flower.” 


It would have been surprising if Cortés had failed to jump on the 
bandwagon. At Coyoacan, the scene of his early experiments, he now 
went into business on a larger scale, planting mulberry trees and build- 
ing a house in which to rear the worms. But his major effort was 
centered in the Cuernavaca area, where, soon after his return from 
Spain in 1530, he employed encomienda labor to gather wild mulberry 
leaves and set out mulberry plantations. ‘These attempts failed, but in 
the 1540’s his administrator renewed the enterprise. From mulberry 
nurseries near Cuernavaca, thousands of saplings were transplanted to 
sites near his encomienda towns, although, by this time their labor had 
been limited by government regulations, and wages were paid to the 
Indians who planted and cared for the trees, sometimes in cash, some- 
times in cacao beans, the Indian currency of preconquest times. ‘This 
project also failed, and Borah attributes the failure to the fact that 
the land used was taken from the Indians without payment. This may 
have been true in many instances, but documents I have seen indicate 
that in some cases the Indians provided land in return for a share in 
the silk production. By 1549 the inventories show that most of the 
mulberry plantations were in bad condition. Out of twenty-two, with 
more than 26,000 trees, well over half were dry and decaying. Appar- 
ently the whole project was abandoned soon thereafter. One thing is 
certain, if the managers of the Cuernavaca estate had been obliged 
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to prepare income-tax returns, they could have written off losses, how 
great we shall never know, as a result of the silk raising ventures. 

Proponents of the Black Legend of Spanish empire in America like 
to stress the gold hunger of the conquerors. Certainly we cannot deny 
the driving force of the economic motive, and what I have told you 
about Cortés shows that he had a hunger for gold not easily sated. But 
it would be a distortion of the truth to suggest that this was the only 
motive of the conquerors. It is difficult to analyze the complex of drives 
which inspired these men to risk life and fortune in ventures which 
frequently did not pay off, and even more difficult to summarize them 
in a few words. Perhaps the best expression I can give you is the Spanish 
phrase, el afan de honra, the anxiety, the eagerness, the hunger, if you 
will, for honor and fame. It implies, of course, a hunger for gold. In 
the sixteenth century, as today, honor in the external sense, honorable 
status and fame, was often measured in terms of worldly goods. But 
it means something more—an anxiety, a hunger, for glory and for 
recognition of distinguished service to King and Faith. 

Cortés’ hunger for fame, for honorable status, and for recognition 
of his services to his monarch, is reflected not only in his letters and 
petitions to Emperor Charles V, but also in the plans and projects he 
made for discovery and exploration in the Pacific after his subjugation 
of the Aztec. He built ships at Tehuantepec for this purpose, but 
when they were ready, he was ordered to send them to the East Indies 
to serve Spain in her rivalry with Portugal there. Others were in the 
blocks when he went to Spain in 1528. ‘The audiencia interfered, and 
when he returned to Mexico two years later, he found the unfinished 
hulls rotting in the shipyards. 

Cortés had hoped for life-governorship of new discoveries in the 
Pacific and had petitioned for concessions and privileges comparable 
to those given Columbus by the Catholic Kings. The Crown, which 
had drastically limited or revoked the grants to the Great Discoverer, 
was in no mood to look with favor upon Cortés’ petitions. He was, how- 
ever, authorized to undertake expeditions of discovery in Pacific waters. 
So when he returned to Mexico in 1530, he soon invested heavily in 
shipbuilding in Pacific ports. In the archives of his estate there are de- 
tailed records of expenditures for anchors, iron, sails and rigging, and 
other marine supplies. Great gangs of Indian carriers transported these 
materials over the mountain trails to the coast. There are contracts 
with builders and carpenters, with the masters of these ships and their 
crews. Cortés built nine ships, large and small, during the 1530's and 
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justly deserves the title of founder of the Mexican shipbuilding 
industry. 

Description of the sea and land expeditions he sponsored along the 
western coasts of North America is beyond the scope of this lecture. 
These undertakings, one of which he led himself, were costly and 
generally unsuccessful except in so far as they contributed to the in- 
crease of geographical knowledge. 

During the intervals between these expeditions, the ships were not 
idle. Cortés the businessman sent them on trading voyages to Panama, 
and also to Peru where Pizarro had made himself master of the Inca 
realm. There the food and other supplies which Cortés could send 
from his surplus tributes and his stock ranches—cloth, tallow, hides, 
and preserved fruits—were at a premium. Adventurous Mexican soldiers 
and colonists, eager to try their luck in Incaland, were glad to take 
passage in Cortés’ vessels. 

According to Professor Borah, who has studied these ventures in 
intercolonial trade as well as the silk industry, the profits did not come 
up to Cortés’ expectations. His heirs stayed in the business for another 
twenty years, with no greater success. But Cortés had once more played 
the role of a business pioneer. His example inspired others, who did 
win considerable profits from intercolonial trade later in the century. 

I wish it were possible to give you an accurate estimate of the net 
worth of Cortés at the time of his death, but I doubt that this will ever 
be done. For all their volume, the records of the estate are incomplete. 
My research has led me to believe that 70,000 pesos would be a reason- 
able estimate for his gross income, not counting the profits from min- 
ing. Operating costs rose rather sharply during his later years, because 
of new building and equipment at his sugar plantations. In addition, 
the expense of administration was higher than it should have been as 
the result of antiquated procedures. After more than twenty years of 
service to his cousin, Altamirano had grown old and crotchety. Shortly 
after Cortés’ death, a more vigorous man replaced him and improved 
the business practices of the estate, secking new investments, such as 
the Zacatecas mines. 

Certain writers, moved by an excess of sentimentality inspired by 
the rebuffs Cortés received during his last years in Spain, have described 
them as years of poverty. How could a poor man contract for the pur- 
chase of five hundred Negro slaves at a price of 31,500 pesos? ‘he most 
cursory examination of Cortés’ last will and testament, long available 
in print, would have demonstrated that he was by no means a poor 
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man. He made generous bequests to the Hospital de Jestis, instructed 
his executors to build a convent for a religious Order and a college 
for theological students in Coyoacan, and provided large dowries for 
his daughters and substantial income for his wife and for his illegitimate 
sons. All this totalled more than 175,000 gold pesos, to be paid from 
the revenues of his properties in New Spain. Title to his estate passed 
to his legitimate son, Martin, who became the second Marquis of the 
Valley of Oaxaca. 

There are other items of interest in the will. He instructed his execu- 
tors to investigate and correct any past injustices resulting from the 
enslavement of Indians and excessive tribute payments. Moreover, if 
any of his lands had been acquired in violation of valid Indian claims, 
his right to possession was to be reviewed. The Indians of Cuernavaca 
promptly seized the opportunity to bring suit for restitution of exten- 
sive properties. These provisions of his will may reflect the great debate 
over the justice of the Spanish conquest prompted by the writings of 
Bartolomé de las Casas. Or they may have been solely the thoughts of 
a man preoccupied by the approach of death and the urgency of making 
proper spiritual preparation for a good end. 

I hope that this review of the business career of Fernando Cortés 
has given you more insight into the early history of Mexico—a glimpse 
of how rapidly the Spaniards developed new patterns of society and 
economy after the military conquest. We may not approve of the basic 
tenets of that society, or of its objectives and business ethics. For my- 
self, 1 cannot help but admire the versatility of the conquerors, who 
were great warriors and also business pioneers. 

Histories of the social and economic development of the United 
States in the nineteenth century usually give some prominence to the 
story of our own business pioneers. Some of them have been character- 
ized as robber barons. I need not name them, but I feel confident that 
they would have admired Cortés, even when they might have had 
difficulty in stomaching some of his methods. And he, I am sure, would 
have found that he had much in common with them, and also that 
some of their methods would have been offensive to his way of thinking. 

There is an old story often repeated by the biographers of Cortés, 
the story of an old man who, one day in the streets of Spain, forced 
himself into the presence of His Sacred, Catholic, Imperial Majesty 
Charles V. “Who is this man?” the Emperor asked. And the old fellow 
replied: “Highness, I am the man who gave you more kingdoms than 
you had cities before.” The story may be apocryphal, but it serves my 
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purpose. As I said in the beginning, the greatest fame of Cortés may 
always rest on the story of how he and his companions-in-arms, with 
their hosts of Indian auxiliaries, won a New Spain for their King. Yet 
he did more, for he, like other Spanish conqueror-businessmen, showed 
the way to develop the resources of this rich gift. 

I doubt that future historians will confirm the judgment of some of 
the apologists for Cortés that he demonstrated true qualities of states- 
manship in the years following the conquest of the Aztec. He—and his 
enemies during this critical period—must share responsibility for cha- 
otic conditions in the colony during the 1520's, only partially resolved 
in later years by the arduous labors of Viceroy Mendoza. I agree with 
tough-minded Henry Wagner: Cortés was a better businessman than 
statesman. But he was the kind of businessman who did not hesitate 
to spend income and capital on ventures, like his west coast explora- 
tions, prompted not by gold hunger alone, but also by hunger for glory 
—glory for himself and glory for his God and his King—por el afan de 
honra. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. The map of Mexico on page 14, showing 
the encomienda holdings of Cortés, was prepared by Ricarp 
G. Huzarskt, of the Department of Architectural Engineering, 
University of New Mexico. Drawings decorating the text, by 
Lez L. Haas, of the Art Department, University of New Mex 
ico, are based on the Mendoza and Kingsborough Codices. 
Page 1: ‘I'wenty occlot skins. Page 4: Spanish majordomo. Page 


8: Fight thousand pliegos of native paper. Page 11: Bin of maize. Page 13: 
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ESPIAL: INA GARDEN 


I probed the genesis of soil 

All morning in the sun, 
Exhumed a minute grub, a coil 
Of sleep as white as shells, 


A spiral of anatomy. 

I spaded earth, disturbed 
A swallow’s grave, a colony 
Of anthills; shoveled one 


Pink-belly worm, and sabotaged 
A garter snake’s approach 

To winter sleep, his camouflaged 
Cimmerian access 


To root of hills, the downward spark 
Of mineral and stone, 

The quartzite blossoming of dark 
Which sires his furtive eyes. 


I watched the flowering of a snail 
Unraveling in light 

From sinuosity, his jail, 

His mansion, and his cross, 


Upon the crumbled culture of 
A ground mole. I was warm, 
Gargantuan in life above 

This archaeology; 


And deeply at the origin 

Of all the world’s dimensions, 

I touched in richest dark the thin 
Folded dawn of flowers. 


—Joun FANDEL 
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a summer's day 
re-enacted 


Lura N. Mippaucu 


Maudie Muller 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


The judge stood upon the curb in front of the courthouse and glowered 
at the one paved block of Main Street. Precisely at this moment Bianca 
should be bringing her mother’s lumbering old sedan to a neat parking 
in front of him exactly as she had done each Tuesday for the past 
seventeen years. The judge would get into the car with her and they 
would drive out the river road to Decker’s for chicken sandwiches, 
headlettuce salad, and tea. ‘The judge and Bianca would be married 
as soon as her duty to her mother “was complete.” So they had phrased 
it seventeen years before when, upon his return from college, Bianca’s 
mother had consented that their engagement be announced. 

‘Today, Bianca had telephoned in the careful phrases which always 
sounded as if she had rehearsed them beforehand. 

“Douglas, I’m very sorry. The station agent at the Junction just 
called to say that Aunt Arabella insisted upon leaving the train there, 
and of course they can’t send her on until tomorrow. Aunt Arabella is 
eighty-one, and is a little flighty and nervous. I feel I must drive down 
for her.” 

The judge peered glumly up Main Street in the opposite direction. 
‘This was Tuesday, and he felt entirely lost without Bianca. The whole 
town had seen her drive away without him. 

He did not have the slightest idea where to eat lunch. At any res- 
taurant he would be met with a chorus of injuiries as to how he had 
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managed to escape upon a Tuesday. He would have to explain to the 
waitress who brought his bowl of soup, to any customers who hap- 
pened to be sitting next to him, and on his way out the cashier would 
naturally expect an explanation, too. Even now, the genial Methodist 
minister was approaching him, the clergyman’s inquisitive cars seeming 
to flap in the breeze. 

“Howdy, Reverend,” the judge called, a trifle frenziedly, and with 
a wave of the hand he turned and fled back across the courthouse lawn 
to where his little rickety coupe was parked under a tree. He pulled out 
the choke with a vicious jerk. 

Iie could not quite understand what ailed him. For two decades he 
and Bianca had responded amiably to witticisms upon their pseudo- 
married state. He could think of no logical reason why he was going 
haywire at this particular moment. 

‘The little coupe clattered over several miles before the judge roused 
himself to the realization that he was on the river road. Of a surety he 
could not appear at Decker’s without Bianca. Such a procedure would 
cause a sensation. It might develop into a town scandal. 

Abruptly, he swung into the first road to the left. It was a narrow 
lane that ran uncertainly between brush-grown fence rows and 
momentarily threatened to end at some tumbled-down farmhouse. 

‘The judge was intrigued by this bit of rough backwoods and the un- 
certainty of the road’s terminus. He thought he had campaigned 
through every foot of his home county. But this was entirely new ter- 
ritory to him. He seemed to be impelled by an inner urge to drive his 
car ever on and up over the next hill. 

‘The rickety little coupe, at the topping of a small rise, sighed deeply 
and stopped. ‘Twice, after peering down at the grass-grown ruts ahead 
of him, the judge prodded the starter. ‘The third time he said, “Damn!” 
quite heartily, and alighted to inspect the gasoline tank. He repeated 
his expletive and decided that if he pushed his car up and over that 
last hump of earth, it would coast down to where, half-hidden by 
scrub oaks, he could see the outlines of a green ‘and white building. It 
looked like a filling station. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


It was a filling station. The white and green paint was peeling in 
patches, where it had not already peeled. ‘The windows were cracked 
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and dirty. The ruts by the pumps were deep and unrepaired, but, thank 
God, one of the pumps held gas. He honked three times, before, from 
out of the dilapidated building, there came a strong, harsh voice. 

“Maudie. Maude-ee. Maud-y!” 

In the alfalfa field across the road began the staccato click of a 
mowing machine. Almost at the same instant, a slim young girl in 
clumsy man’s-cut overalls perched upon his running board. 

“Gas?” she asked as if she had been doubly happy in receiving and 
conferring a favor with one gesture. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


She shook back a mass of tousled black hair, revealing eyes so blue, 
so frank, so friendly, so enticing, so innocent and withal, so protect- 
ingly wise that the judge added a second startled grunt to the one that 
had answered her question. 

“This’s good gas.” She flashed the perfect teeth. “Not high-test or 
anything, but good. Eight gallons? Don’t want to run you over. ‘Try 
nine?” She beamed at his nod. 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


The blue eyes darkened for a moment, then miraculously cleared. 

“We got candy bars,” she suggested, making them sound like nectar. 
“Fresh every week. And pop, most every flavor. Not on ice, but we got 
a nice cool cave.” 

“Sandwiches?” inquired the judge. 

“Well, now!” She stood by the car window again, the short black 
hair pushed behind her ears, her manner as of one man of business to 
another. “Sandwiches don’t keep in this weather. ‘This road’s closed, 
you know—Stranger Creek Bridge is condemned. Sometimes only 
three-four customers a week comes by here, and they're mostly farmers. 
You can’t afford to keep a selection of sandwiches fresh every day for 
that kind of trade.” 

The judge nodded gravely, with a sense of haying been made a 
partner in the business. 

“Say!” The gloom abruptly lifted. “We got some wonderful 
Crackerjack.” 
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The judge had vaguely heard of Crackerjack. 

“Fine! Bring some of that and, er, a candy bar and a—bottle of pop.” 

Inside the station her clear, lilting voice was raised as if for deaf ears. 

“He says we got dandy gas. First he said eight gallon and then nine, 
because he likes this kinda gas. Says he’s sure glad that we got pop. 
Perishin’ for a drink. What flavors you got, Gus? Seems to be strawb’ry 
and root beer.” 

The white teeth flashed again from the doorway. “Gus says he’s got 
strawb’ry and root beer,” she reported blithely. “Which’ll it be? Root 
beer?” 

The judge nodded, and in a moment heard her cheerful 
announcement. 

“Ain’t it lucky, Gus? He says root beer’s his fav’rit drink.” 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 


She took her seat in the car like a queen entering her coach of state. 
In her hands were two bottles, a chocolate bar, and a section of peanut 
brittle. A small parcel in newspaper was tucked under one elbow. She 
talked busily all the while. 

“Gus’s sure sorry we didn’t have any sandwiches, Mister, but he says 
‘Why, Maudie, whyn’t you divide your lunch—fellow’s half starved. 
‘Take him over in the shade,” Gus says, ‘I don’t mind eatin’ alone for 
once.” Gus is awful thoughtful. You want to pull over by that big 
ellum? I can watch the station from there if anybody comes. "T'ain’t 
likely. ’Nother man’s already been through here today.” 

‘The dazed judge drove across the road and turned his car to face the 
ficld of alfalfa. Nobody in town would ever guess where he had eaten 
lunch today. 

“Maude,” he said lamely. “Is that your name? May I call you that?” 

“Maudie. Why not? Here’s your root beer. I opened the bottles on 
the inside. Eddie’s got a dandy trick of pullin’ the cap right off on the 
door. Like that, see? But I was afraid I’d bust the bottle, and that’s 
the only root beer we had. I like strawb’ry best. Here’s the other sand- 
wich—ham and pickle—like it? Ain’t that luck? And I’ve got a knife, 
so we can cut this hard-boiled egg. I’ve skinned it.” 


“Thanks!” said the Judge; “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 
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He produced his little pearl-handled pocket knife—Bianca’s gift. She 
cleft the egg neatly and licked the fragments from her fingers with a 
kittenish tongue that fascinated him. He accepted the cool pop, the 
chocolate bar, and his portion of egg on the sandwich. He never ate 
pickles and he did not care for the thick slabs of bread which enclosed 
the ham. 

“Maudie,” he smiled, matching her munch for munch, “I never ate 
a lunch like this. I hope, er, Gus didn’t mind too much. Is Gus, er, 
your husband?” 

“Stepfather,” she answered with a visible swallow. “No husbands so 
far in mine. I was thinking what a dandy one you'd make.” 

Startled, he found her frankly appraising him but her gaze was so 
impersonal that he was only half-angry. 

“Husband?” he asked, “or stepfather?” 

“Oh,” she told him loyally, “couldn’t nobody ask for a sweller step- 
father’n Gus. Maybe you heard of him? Gus Muller? He’s quite in- 
fl’enshal in these parts. He run for precinct committeeman once, wasn’t 
elected or anything, but he run. Sometimes I think my mother was 
awful foolish to up and leave Gus. I like him lots better’n any husband 
she ever had. But I’ll bet you’d make a keen husband, Mister. I bet 
you've got lots of money.” 

“Does this car look like it?” he asked, somewhat nettled. 

“Your clothes do, and the way you talk, like a educated person. 
And the way you smile, like you was fair with folks, and the way you 
ask for things, like you was used to havin’ people step when you spoke.” 

It was not an unflattering picture. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay.” 


A wasp buzzed into the open window and dangled his crooked legs 
dangerously close to the unruly black hair. ‘The judge’s arm went 
swiftly behind the so-near shoulders. ‘The wasp disdained the gesture 
and departed with a certain dignity of its own. 

Maudie’s head dropped back upon the protecting arm. Her eyes 
dreamed upon the new-cut alfalfa, her jaws moved smoothly, rhyth- 
mically, upon a square of peanut brittle. 

“I'd take awfully good care of you, Maudie,” he heard himself say. 

Good Lord! Well, what of Bianca? He could not imagine Maudie, 
this bit of flame-tipped youth, having a sedate engagement at Decker’s 
every ‘T'uesday for seventeen years, and letting it go at that. 
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A savage yearning was upon him to snatch her, in all her innocent 
candor, into his arms; to press his kisses upon her unspoiled lips and 
to feel her soft fresh cheek under his. Then, to step on the starter, to 
travel as far as gas would take them; to stay forever in some spot of 
newly-cut alfalfa; of bluebirds flashing through low branches of the 
elms; of lazing creek and of far-off windmill; of sun-relaxed droning of 
noontime, through grass and leaves and open farmhouse doors. 

Damn the lawyers with their wearily reiterated citations, their con- 
tentions and tricks and quibbles. Damn the people he had to court 
assiduously every day of his life to insure the success of his next cam- 
paign. Damn the things he had to remain blind to in those campaigns. 
In some place like this was quiet, peace, undemanding friendliness, 
uncalculating, spontaneous, soothing, admiration. 


“Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 
He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 
My father should wear a broadcloth coat—.” 


“Bet you would be good,” she mused. “You'd fix me up. Mmm! I'll 
bet you would. So you could tell all the men up and down town, ‘Some 


little dresser I got for a wife.’ Bet you’d say, ‘Go to it, kid. Don’t care 
who the second best is, you be the first.” And a perm’nent!”” she 
breathed with a straying of brown little hand to glorious hair. “And a 
manicure—this grease business is sure rough on your hands; would be 
if we had any grease business—and silk dresses with rhinestone shoulder 
straps, like you read about, and lovely dinners with champagne and 
things—lobster!” 

Adorable ignorance! The judge smiled to himself at thought of the 
chief social gathering of the year, the chicken dinner of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the basement of the Baptist Church. Bianca’s dinner 
gown was usually her black and white chiffon, its sweeping cape 
covering her arms. 

“Bet you'd set Gus up, too,” Maudie murmured. “Gus is a awful 
good fellow, and all he needs is a little cap’tal. He’d be awful active if 
it wasn’t for them two cork legs. And it’s no fault of his, him havin’ the 
azmy so bad. Gus’d do fine if he had a place over on the highway where 
there’s more business. But,” she said with a concluding sigh, “it takes 
cap’ tal.” 
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The long lashes drooping toward the round cheek, the pressure of 
her head against his arm, the full red lips so close to his own! Why not 
do, for once, do the thing he wanted to do? Why not let his blood 
—just once—flow full and free? Why not turn his back upon the stifling, 
strangling, throttling life of dutiful gravitation between home and of- 
fice, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, charity campaigns, political 
maneuverings, state bar meetings, church on Sunday, lodge on Mon- 
day, chicken sandwiches on Tuesday? He had lived nearly fifty years of 
sober, ordered life. Why shouldn’t ten years of his life be his very own? 
His arm dropped and tightened about her shoulders. 

“Why not, Maudie?” he asked thickly. “I’ve got the money. We can 
start right now. We'll go up to the City and be married and then go 
away—find Paradise. Forget this station. We'll make it up with Gus 
later.” 

Without moving her head, she raised her eyes full upon his. 

“It'd be wonderful; a church wedding and a long veil and a brides- 
maid. I’d have my Sunday School class; there’s sixteen of the girls 
hasn’t missed a Sunday for eight years. And maybe go to Chicago and 
have a boat trip on our honeymoon.” She sighed ecstatically. “Mister, 
you'd be a swell husband, and I’d sure love it if I hadn’t promised to 
marry Eddie as soon as the hay’s in.” 

It took him appreciable seconds to connect the last murmur of her 
words with the alfalfa field before them. 

“Eddie.” She nodded toward the mowing machine upon its staccato 
rounds. “He wanted to get married in the spring, but Eddie’s mother’s 
sick in bed—won’t never get up again—and then azmy was so bad with 
Gus. But now we found a dandy place. It’s back on that road you come 
over, and Eddie’s mother says it’s fine, and if Eddie does anywhere 
near good with his hay, we can build a little shed room on for Gus and 
he can retire from the filling station and I’d be right at home to take 
care of Eddie’s mother, and Gus’d be lots of help with the chickens 
and the hogs. He’s awful active.” 


But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 


The blood was receding in a conscious stream from his temples and 
neck to his bumping heart and his sweating cold hands. Hopeless idiot! 
Did he think he could step from a position of some power and the 
handling of many affairs to the monotone of a God-forsaken hole like 
this? His colleagues. Bianca. His mother. Good Lord! 
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At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


He released the brake. He tramped viciously upon the starter and 
pulled across the road to the filling station. Almost rudely, he thrust a 
bill at her. 

“Here! The change is for your wedding present.” 

“Oh, gollee-e-e! I really didn’t expect any like this.” She sprang out 
of the car, and before the judge could close the door he heard the eager 
lilting voice from within the station. “Golly, Gus, he said he liked the 
lunch just fine. Said it was wonderful pop. And, golly. Wait, Mister.” 

In a moment she was at the car window with a package hastily 
wrapped in newspaper. 

“I forgot your Crackerjack,” she laughed. “Sure sorry. Put in back 
of the seat, shall I?” 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love tune; 


Twenty times during the next week, the judge irritably denied to 
his mother and sister that he was irritable. Twenty other times, liti- 
gating lawyers raised eyebrows at curt orders and impatient rulings. 

At Decker’s upon Tuesday, through the ritual of headlettuce, 
chicken sandwiches, and tea, he listened to Bianca’s recital of the 
complications caused by Aunt Arabella’s visit. While waiting the 
second cup of tea with which it was their habit to dissipate on these 
occasions, he knew he should tell of Maudie—the filling station— 
Maudie’s appraisement of him as a husband—Gus—Eddie. By thunder, 
how could a man make a story like that convincing? How could he 
show himself up as other than a cad or an idiot? He drank the tea in 
silence. 

As he left the bench upon the second Tuesday, the Court bailiff 
handed him a note. 


We're downstairs getting our lisunce, and thought we’d get mar- 
ried right here to save expensus. Did you want to be a witnus? 
We're doing it on your money. 

Maudie Muller 


Suddenly the judge laughed aloud, like a boy. Like a boy, he charged 
through the courtroom and down the steep stairs to the floor below. 
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On the courthouse side of Main Street, Bianca was just making her 

neat parking. He controlled his gait, and at the window of the lum- 

bering sedan said, quite casually, “Come in a minute, won't you, 

Bianca?” Bianca looked surprised. “A girl friend of mine is getting 

married.” Bianca seemed bewildered. “On my money,” he added. 
Bianca came. 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


How appallingly young Maudie looked in that short cotton print 
dress! How distressingly ignorant and helpless Eddie seemed in his 
Sunday suit and wilted collar! In the midst of the ceremony, Maudie 
smiled openly, frankly, into the judge’s eyes. 

“This here’s Eddie,” was her casual introduction as soon as the last 
words were spoken. “I told Eddie that you’d like to be a witness. Gus 
seen you that day you was by there, and knowed you. Gus used to be 
in politics. Remember? And remember the hay? It didn’t do so good, 
but Eddie says what’s the use waiting? It'd have to be a year, now, for 
another crop, and he’s got hogs he thinks he can turn off. And Gus says 
he don’t mind a bit sleeping in the station till cold weather, and then 
he can manage some way. He can come up to meals and help with the 
chickens. Gus’s awful good. And he can take his share of all the trade 
that comes. We had a rush of three customers, one day.” She smiled 
gaily. “Good thing, too, ain’t it? Gus couldn’t take care of a great big 
business, with azmy and everything. All right, Eddie? We’re going to 
a movie, and then get home in time to feed the hogs.” 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well, instead; 


Her chatter had continued out of the office, down the corridor, to 
the top of the outside steps. She waved her brown little arm, with its 
glimpse of milk-white shoulder. Eddie, smiling, wholly confident now, 
escorted her down the steps. 

The judge felt a queer strain in his throat, no, he would not ruin that 
honeymoon plan by the offer of anything better. Better? A slow anger 
was rising in him, a rage of bafflement and defeat. Fate had tricked him 
and he did not know why. Absorbed in himself, he stood, until a voice 
at his shoulder said, “Some people have luck.” 
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He turned, startled. Bianca! She of the careful phrasing, of the culti- 
vated voice, the gentlewoman’s mask of reticence before the world, be- 
fore even him. Her lips were unsmiling; her eyes held pain, frustration, 
deferred hope, sacrificed desire. 

“Bianca!” His voice rang out sharply in a kind of stammering terror. 
“Your mother, your duty—.” 

“My mother runs her own household. For twenty years I’ve been 
just a glorified servant in a home not my own.” 

‘The accusing despair of her eyes, the shamed panic of his, met and 
suddenly dissolved in almost hysterical laughter. Laughter from them 
both. 

“Wait,” he commanded. “Wait till I get my hat.” 

“Wait? Never again! There are stores full of hats in the City. What 
shall we do with the sedan?” 

“Forget it. My car is back here under a tree.” 

Hand-in-hand, they fled around the courthouse. The little coupe 
sputtered in surprise, for was this not Tuesday? But at the third hint 
it responded, and wheeled, with joyous rattles out into Main Street. 
Miles down the highway to the City, Bianca laughed softly. 

“Douglas, do you know that for one ‘Tuesday we won't have to face 
those accursed chicken sandwiches?” 

“Hungry?” he asked, smiling like a boy into her answering eyes. “Put 


your hand up there back of the seat. Find that package? It’s 
Crackerjack. Not fresh or anything, but it’s—Crackerjack.” 
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JOURNEY WITH MYSELF 


The train poured down 
froma country place 
toa tiny town 

witha stare on its face. 


It was March, I know, 
and webs of green 

broke through the snow. 
I have never seen 


a town so strange— 
almost as if 

by a sudden change 
of mind, or shift 


of route, the train 
had crossed into 
a foreign land. 

I never knew. 


It was coming night, 
but I could see 
in the day’s last light, 
in front of me, 


a ruby ox 

ona frosted hill. 
It gazed at me 

so straight, so still 


that I turned away, 

for there are few 

who can stand while they 
are pried into 


by an ox like that! 
Instead, I looked 

down the curving track. 
We crossed a brook 


and the station came 
quite into view, 

but it bore a name 
that I never knew. 


The train roared past 
in the wink of an eye, 
but while it lasted, 

o marvel!—I 


saw a little girl 
who looked at me 
so straight, so still, 
so searchingly 


that I turned away. 
It was not until 

we had left the day 
and climbed the hill 


above the town 

that I could see 

that second from 
eternity, 

and the girl who held, 
like a birthday box 

in her arms, alive, 


a baby fox! 


And oh, their eyes 

were old and blue— 

they looked in mine 

and pierced me through! 


I have been on trains 
before and after; 

I have shared men’s pains 
and joined their laughter; 
not much occurred 

that I need call back— 
for a town’s but a word 
andatrackisatrack .. . 
But the ruby ox 

on the frosted hill 

and the girl with the fox 
I remember still. —Epsret Forp 





Breakfast with ROSY: an evaluation 


in every town there are ritualistic things which one does. Yes there are 
ritualistic things which one does in every town. and people who do not 
live in the town probably regard them as very strange. no doubt they 
regard them as very strange, but some of the people do not regard them 
strange who live in the town, or they would not be. Ritual could not be 
if people regarded the ritualistic things as strange. no it could not exist. 
But ritual does exist. And it exists in every town. In every town there 
are rituals. And it is hard to determine whether towns make rituals or 
whether the need for ritual makes towns. it is hard to decide. 


and in this town in which I live breakfast with Rosy is one of the 

rituals observed by some of the people. It is one of the rituals. and her 
house is a place of ritual. Her house is a place of ritual. Places of ritual 
have always been sacred. And the sacred places have always been one of 
the problems of record. and breakfast with Rosy is one of the rituals. It 
is hard to say whether this is because Rosy’s house is one where 
breakfast can be had gracefully and graciously; because the flowers on 
the table and the views into the garden fit into it, but they do fit into it, 
are essential to it; or whether the whole of Rosy’s house has been so 
admirably adapted to being lived in; being lived in with due respect to 
privacy, personal privacy and group privacy, and still a place of 
estimably efficient group utility. And it is a house where there is a play 
of color; and a house where there is an individuality expressed in all of 
the rooms; and at the same time a house with certain reservations. . 
the reservations implied by the very character of the lady of the house. 
It is a house with reservations, and some of these reservations are 
admirable reservations, and all of them are specific reservations in a 
house which grow out of the specific character of the lady of the house, 
and are rather a clue to what 1s accepted as admirable in my city and my 
time. It is accepted to be admirable that a house be a house with 
specific reservations growing out of the specific character of the ladies of 
these houses. It is considered to be desirable and admirable that houses 
havea character, have the character of the people who live in them to 
them, It is considered admirable that houses are not abandoned half 
way houses where one sleeps because one must sleep somewhere. It is 
considered admirable that a house is a place where ritual can be. Where 
ritual is, where the rooms and the garden show the cherishing of the 
lady whose house it is. 
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and this is why breakfast with Rosy is one of the rituals in my town. and 
it is a rather important ritual because there are not too many places such 
as Rosy’s house; and this is because in my times the tendency has been 
away from houses like Rosy’s house; and the tendency has been away 
from people like Rosy and this is very particularly why breakfast with 
Rosy is one of the rituals in my town in my time. 


and it may seem odd to many people that this is so, but this is so; and it 
is particularly so because there are so many people who marry and live 
in an apartment or ina house, and one can go into the house, and one 
can have breakfast in the house, but it is rather important that one has 
breakfast only because one has the habit of taking food in the morning, 
and that there is no other reason than this for having breakfast . 

there is no other reason at all; and it is important surely to some people 
that there be a better reason surely to have breakfast than simply that 
people have the habit of taking food in the morning. It is important to 
some people that there is a better reason than this, and because this is 
important breakfast with Rosy is one of the things which is a ritual in 
my time. For having bre: akfast with Rosy is like having breakfast in an 
old house which was built and lived in, ina more gracious generation; 
and it is particularly important because Rosy’s house is not an old house 
built in a more leisurely generation, but it is the way it is and it is 
ordered in the way it is because Rosy has taken the way of life of a more 
gracious generation, and that because she has done this has been a 
matter of high decision with her. 


and the very odd thing is that this has nothing to do with Rosy’s being 
outdated, for Rosy is not outdated. But Rosy has accepted cert: un 
criteria which she has used to fashion a mode of living a way of living. 
And the accepting of these criteria has been a matter of high decision 
with her. And her house is a place of ritual. It is a place where ritual is. 
And this is important. It is perhaps important to make one’s house a 
place which shows a mode of living. . . . which manifests certain 
criteria. This is perhaps important and regrettably uncommon in this 
town which is my town, and this country which is my country and this 
time which is my time which is becoming almost a generation of 
furnished apartments, an era of furnished rooms. . . . anage of 
rented lodgings. and that is why breakfast with Rosy is so important to 
some of the people in my town. 


Kennetu L. Beaupoin 





BALLAD OF 
THE JOURNEYMAN LOVER 


A day is long enough to find 
a night to follow after, 

a lady of the loving kind, 
a morning of low laughter. 


He walks with angled elbows and 
his feet point widely wide, oh. 

On either side he swings a hand 
and swings a heart inside, oh. 


He waylays maidens in the lanes 
and wives when they are lonely 

and little girls with growing pains 
outgrow them with him only. 


He bears a bundle and a stick, 
a change of socks and sandals. 

He travels light; he travels quick— 
and shows the world no handles. 


“Just tell me when, my dear,” he sings. 
“and I am yours for lending, 

for whens descend on silent wings; 
there are no ifs to ending. 


“The clouds move faster than the sun, 
and ina windy hour 

the petals fly, the colors run, 
the sweetest milk will sour. 


“No one will see me come again, 
and no one do] sigh for, 

and no one knows where I have been 
or what I said goodbye for. 


“T sprinkle salt upon the tails 
of birds I want to capture. 

My melancholy never fails 
to bring the ladies rapture. 
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“Now in our grassy graveyard where 
we draw our breath and blow it, 

our cheeks are warm, by dark are fair— 
but no one dead can know it. 


“So lean upon the mound, my dear, 
and part your lips so quaintly, 

and listen to the earth, my dear, 
which thobs not even faintly. 


“And put your hand upon my chest 
and kiss me now, and wonder 

if loving on the earth were best— 
or hugging nothing under. 


“If you blush now I cannot see, 
and if you blush tomorrow 

I will be gone, and you are free 
to say you blush for sorrow. 


“A day is long enough to find 
a night to follqw after, 

a lady of the loving kind, 
a morning of low laughter.” 


—JUDSON JEROME 
COMMON SENSE OF THE CROWS 


Those fabled crows watched six 
men go behind 

and five depart from one 
stark hunter’s blind, 

and then flew down from all 
the bordering trees 


and so were blasted. Truth 
is what one sees, 
but consequence is what 
he fails to see. 
They studied character, 
not quantity. 
—JUDSON JEROME 





in this story 
a little boy meets 
life & death 


RoBerT GRANAT 


To Endure 


Who speaks of conquering? To endure is everything.—Rilke. 


I just come home from school when Anastasio die. “Queech!” he 
say, and was all. 

Right away I go to the picture Mama cut from the calendar where 
Jesus is pulling open his chest for to show us his beautiful heart and I 
cross myself. ‘Then I go tell everybody—Daddy, Franque (that is Fran- 
cisco, my brother) and Arcelia (that is Arcelia, my sister). And we all 
begin to cry for the old man but really we was pretty happy. We like 
Anastasio OK but he take too long to die. 

Anastasio was the uncle of my mother and he live with us since I can 
remember. But he been sick three months and he take all the kitchen 
for himself, because Mama didn’t want for none of us to sleep in the 
room with Anastasio when he was sick, so Franque and me and Arcelia 
all got to sleep together in one bed in the other room with Daddy and 
Mama in another bed and Ubaldo in the basket. And one thing, I sure 
don't like to sleep with nobody else in the bed, especially Franque and 
Arcelia, and that was the real reason I was pretty happy when Anastasio 
die. He make too many people sleep in one place. 

Mama and the other ladies put the wedding suit of Anastasio on him 
and we put him on the long bench Carlos Trujillo loan us and after 
supper everybody come to make the velorio and we cry and sing 
alabados and drink coffee and eat bizcochitos. Arcelia got to go to bed 
all by herself but I stay up all night, I think. 
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Next morning we didn’t got to go to school on account Anastasio was 
dead. Carlos ‘Trujillo and Daddy and Franque and me take the tar- 
paulin off the pickup and we make I guess you call it a tent right outside 
the window and we carry Anastasio on the bench and put him under so 
Mama can fix the kitchen and look out to see if Anastasio OK. 

“He gonna be cold out here,” Arcelia say. She don’t know nothing; 
she only six. 

“Esta muerto,” I tell her. “He’s dead. He don’t feel nothing.” 

Mama and Mrs. ‘Trujillo and my Aunt Manuelita and Arcelia and 
Ubaldo was going to stay home and take care of everything because 
all the men—me and Franque and Daddy and Carlos ‘l'rujillo—got to 

take the pickup to Sandoval to buy a box to bury Anastasio with. 
Sandoval is the biggest town in Madera County, about a hundred miles 
from Pifoncito and I never been there but Franque been two times 
with Daddy. I help Franque kick the mud off the pickup and put in 
water . . . was cold, almost winter, and we let out the water every night 
so it don’t freeze and bust the motor. I put on my clean levis, I was 
always saving for something like this, and I was happy | didn’t have no 
school today and was going to Sandoval. 

Then Arcelia—big cry-baby—start to cry she want to go with us, and 
she make me cry too because I didn’t want no girls with us, especially 
Arcelia. But Mama say why not, and Daddy get mad and say “Shut 
your mouth or ain’t nobody going to go.” So Arcelia get in and she 
stick her tongue at me and I was going to hit her only everybody was 
there and I couldn’t. So Daddy and Franque and Carlos ‘Trujillo get 
inside and Franque drive. Arcelia and me ride in the back with the rope 
and the chains and the shovel and the boards for if we get stuck. She 
stand in one corner and me in the other one. 

Is about forty-five miles to the black-top road the other side Mesa 
Quemada. The farther I ever go before was to Peiia’s Cash Store in Rio 
Seco where my cousin live. But Franque didn’t stop. He keep right on 
going. ‘Ihe roads was pretty bad. ‘The grader ain’t been through and 
some places got pretty lot of mud. But we didn’t get stuck. Franque, 
he’s fifteen. He’s a pretty good driver. 

Then I fall asleep. I was trying not to but I couldn’t help it. To sit 
all night with Anastasio make me too tired. And I was ashamed too, 
because I ain't no kid like Arcelia. I already have eleven years. 

I feel Arcelia shake me. “Pendejo, pendejo, levantate!”’ 

I shake my head fast. “’Onde ’stamos?” I say. “Where are we?” 

‘Sandoval, tonto!” she say. 
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“Don’t call me no tonto, you monkey!” I say, that’s chango in Mex- 
ican. But I was ashamed anyway to be sleeping when we got to 
Sandoval. 

We was already at the funeral company. Daddy get out. “We going 
inside to buy the box for Anastasio. You want to come with us or wait 
out here?” 

I want to come and see the funeral company, and Arcelia do too, but 
Daddy say no, she too little, she got to wait outside in the pickup. 

“Varoz Brothers Mortuary” I say when I read the big sign they got 
there. I can read pretty good English, better than Franque and better 
than Daddy too. Inside was Mr. Varoz. I think he was going to be 
Americano but he was Spanish like us, only got Anglo clothes with a tie 
on. He talk in Mexican with Daddy and Carlos ‘Trujillo and they tell 
him Anastasio die and they want a nice box to bury him with. So Mr. 
Varoz take us in the back where they keep the boxes. “Ah qué!” . 
how many they got there! Big ones, brown ones, black ones, all colors, 
shiny like a new car. ‘They even got little white ones for little kids. 
‘They got enough boxes to put everybody in Pinoncito, | think. 

“What kind you want?” say Mr. Varoz. 

“Well, we want a pretty good one,” say Daddy, “maybe the Welfare 
going to help pay.” 

Mr. Varoz pick a nice box, grey color like the pickup, only shiny with 
gold things to carry it with. I tell Franque maybe was too big for 
Anastasio but Franque say no, Anastasio going to fit good inside. Mr. 
Varoz call some other men—maybe they was his brothers—and every- 
body carry the box out and put it on the pickup. I help. Ah qué! was 
heavy, more heavy than Anastasio on Carlos ‘Trujillo’s bench. 

“Arcelia, get out the way!” I say and we throw the box in back of the 
pickup. Franque and Carlos ‘Trujillo tie it on with the rope. 

“That rope going to hold OK?” say Mr. Varoz in English and he 
push it with his hands. “I guess it’s OK if you take it easy.” 

“Esta bien,” Daddy say. My Daddy know only few words in English, 
maybe twenty. 

Daddy and Carlos Trujillo got to buy some things and so we drive 
back to where the stores was. We all get inside the pickup because was 
not far. “Nice man, that Varoz,” say Carlos Trujillo. Daddy say yes, 
only make him pay twenty dollars down-payment. 

Franque park in front of a bar and he go in there for a drink with 
Daddy and Carlos Trujillo. Daddy give me fifty cents and say for me 
and Arcelia to buy something. I go in a store and get some change and 
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I keep thirty cents and give Arcelia twenty cents. That was fair. She 
only six and don’t know what is money. For me I buy two comic books 
and two Milky Way. Milky Way only cost a nickel in Sandoval. Arcelia 
look at everything and don’t know what she want, so I take her out the 
store. “OK, you ain’t going to get nothing,” I say, “and Daddy going to 
get mad we taking so long.” 

We was almost back at the pickup and then Arcelia start yelling. 
“That ...eso quiero... 1 want that!” 

I look and seen she was pointing her finger at something in the 
window of a store. Inside the window was shoes and stockings. and 
ribbons and levis and things like that. “What you want?” I tell her. 
I was wishing Daddy let me go with him and not stay with Arcelia. 
She don’t know nothing. “You make everything always bad,” | tell her. 

But she was yelling and everybody in the street was starting to look 
at me like I was hitting her. 

“Qué quieres?” I say again, “What you want?” 

“The dress,” she say, “I want that dress!” 

I look and seen what she want was a white dress like girls wear for 
First Communion. 

“Arcelia—pendejo!—you think the man going to give you that dress 
for twenty cents?” 

“Si, si, ese quiero, lo quiero!” she yell. So I take her inside the store 
so she will shut her mouth. 

“How much cost the white dress in the window?” I say to the man. 
He was Americano. 

“Three eighty-nine,” he say, “you got the money?” 

“See, tonta! Cost more than three dollars!” I say, but Arcelia keep 
crying so I pull her outside again, “Is not my fault,” I tell the Amer- 
icano. “She don’t understand nothing.” 

Daddy and Carlos ‘Trujillo and Franque was coming out of the bar. 
They smell like whisky. ‘They look at Arcelia crying. 

“What’s the matter with Arcelia? You hit her?” Daddy say. 

“No, I didn’t do nothing. She want to buy that dress, cost three 
dollars.” | was feeling mad and bad and was starting to cry too because 
I didn’t do nothing bad. 

“What dress?” say Carlos Trujillo. 

“The white one in the window.” 

“It’s a dress for First Communion.” 

“Arcelia’s too little for that dress,’ Daddy say, “Vamos, is getting 
dark. Franque, you feel OK to drive?” 
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“Yah,” say Franque and he open his mouth like when you tired. I 
know he was tired like me from the velorio, and Daddy let him drink 
whisky, too. 

Arcelia and me get in the back of the pickup with the box of Anas- 
tasio. It make like a little wall for us, because was getting pretty cold. 
Arcelia was still crying in the corner and I feel bad too. Poor kid, she 
didn’t know what is three dollars. 

“Anyway, you still got twenty cents. I don’t got nothing,” I say to 
her. “Tomorrow you can buy two Milky Way at Mr. Bond.” Mr. Bond 
cost ten cents fora Milky Way. 

But Arcelia was still crying. Better for her to stay home. 

“Here.” I break one of my Milky Way in half and I give the biggest 
one to her. She didn’t say nothing but she take it. 

Hiii-jola, was cold! I stand up and look at the road. Franque was 
going pretty fast. We pass a big trailer truck. I think almost he was 
going to hit it. “Take it easy, Franque, take it easy,” I hear Carlos 
‘Trujillo say inside. 

I sit down again. I seen Arcelia was sleeping under the blanket Mama 
give her to keep warm, behind the box of Anastasio. Was like a hole 
there where the wind can’t come in. I make myself little and put my 
nose inside my shirt so I feel warm and I was ashamed because again I 
fall asleep. 

Hijo, was terrible! When that happen was dark. I was sleeping so I 
didn’t know what it was. But was terrible. Everything come in one 
minute. Daddy yell “Franque! Franque!” and then was a big noise and 
the pickup hit something and something hit me and then everything 
stop. I didn’t know nothing till was finished. But was terrible, I tell 
you that much. 

Then I hear Daddy yell in the front. “Tonto! Imbécil! Animal!” and 
I hear he was hitting Franque. Franque jump out with his hands on 
his head and making a noise like a dog when somebody kick him. 

‘Then Daddy come out with Carlos Trujillo. 

“Abran! Arcelia! Qué pasé! You OK? You not hurt?” 

“l’m OK, Daddy,” I say. But then they turn on the flashlight and 
everybody see was sure terrible thing that happen. Was the box of 
Anastasio. 

When the pickup hit, the rope break and the box come on us, and 
was sure big. Now I feel it. Was on my leg. 

“Abran! Where’s Arcelia?” 

“She was sleeping.” 
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“Apurense, quick, pull away the box!” Carlos Trujillo say. They pull 
it off my leg. I get up. It hurt, but not too bad. “I’m OK, Daddy,” I say. 

But nobody listen to me. They was all looking at Arcelia. Carlos turn 
the light on her. 

“Ay Dios! No! Arcelia! Arcelia! Hijita mia!’’ Daddy was saying. He 
try to wake her up. 

“Don’t shake her, . . . that’s bad.” say Carlos Trujillo. Carlos is 
pretty smart. His mother is the médica, and she knows about sick 
people and babies. Poor Franque, he just stand there shaking and crying 
and like eating his lips. 

“Maybe she just knock out, Daddy,” I say. 

“Look, her mouth!” Daddy say. 

“No, is just Milky Way,” I say. 

Carlos wipe her mouth with his handkerchief. It was candy, except 
a little bit on the corner. ‘That was blood, only not much, like when 
you cut your lip. Carlos pick up Arcelia. “May be bad,” he si ay, “we got 
to go back and see the doctor.” 

Carlos tell Franque to go see how was the truck. But Franque seem 
like he can’t move so I go. I seen we run into a place where they cut 
out the hill to make the road. Not rock, just sand. The front of the 
pickup look pretty bad, but the tires was OK and the lights was still on. 

The motor start OK and Carlos get the pickup back on the road and 
drive back to Sandoval. Daddy was holding Arcelia wrapped up in the 
blanket. I hear him talking to Arcelia but she didn’t say nothing to 
him. Franque and me ride in the back with the box of Anastasio, and 
we didn’t say nothing either. 

Only got two doctors in Madera County and my teacher say it’s not 
enough for all those thousand people. ‘The doctor’s house was full of 
people waiting when we get there. The lady who work for the doctor 
didn’t understand Mexican so good, so I tell her in English what 
happen with Franque and the pickup and the box of Anastasio. She 
look scared. 

“Es malo? Qué tiene mi hijita?” Daddy say in Mexican. 

“My Daddy want to know if it’s bad,” I tell the I: idy in English. 

The lady say she don’t know, she not the nurse, only secretary, and 
the doctor is out on “emergency call” but he was coming right back. 

I tell this to my Daddy but he didn’t understand what was an emer- 
gency call so he sit down with Arcelia and try to make her speak. Was 
funny. Was some ladies there sitting holding little babies like Ubaldo, 
and Daddy with his levis and black leather jacket was sitting holding 
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Arcelia. No, was terrible. Daddy was crying and I like it better when he 
is mad. 

We wait and wait and the doctor was still on emergency call. ‘Then 
Carlos Trujillo bend down and put his ear on Arcelia’s chest and feel 
her neck. 

“Esta muerta, tu hijita,” he say to Daddy, “your little girl is dead.” 

Carlos Trujillo was driving very slow and careful and it take a long 
time to get back to Pifioncito. But this time I didn’t fall asleep. I 
wasn’t tired. I was thinking. 

Poor Franque, he was crying in back of the pickup with me. He tell 
me he was going to run away to the Army, but he was too young and 
Daddy need him to take care the sheep. Carlos Trujillo was sure nice 
to him. He tell Franque was not his fault. They let him drink whisky 
and he was tired from the velorio. It was wrong to let him drive. 

And was sure nice what Carlos do for Arcelia too. He go back to the 
store and buy the white First Communion dress Arcelia want with his 
own three dollars. 

And Mr. Varoz from the funeral company sure was nice too. He 
didn’t believe it till he seen Arcelia. Then he give Daddy a big abrazo, 
that means like a kiss, and he tell us to wait in the front room. In a 
little while he bring Arcelia back in a little white box special for 
children. He make her look pretty, all clean and with her hair brushed 
and he put the white dress on her. Inside the box was soft like a sheep 
only more white and shiny. The dress was too big for her but Mr. Varoz 
fix it so she look like a fairy in the second-grade reader. And he didn’t 
cost us nothing for it. 

But when we get past Pefia’s Cash Store in Rio Seco I think only 
one thing. What was we going to tell Mama? And I think everybody 
was thinking that like me. 

Mama was sitting with Ubaldo when we come in. She got her dress 
open and Ubaldo was sucking his milk. “It’s late,” she say and she go 
to put beans and coffee on the fire. Everybody stand there waiting. 

“Onde ’sta la Arcelia?” she say and I seen her eyes get big. Then 
Carlos ‘Trujillo come and grab her tight and tell her. Mama make a 
terrible scream like a goat when you going to cut his neck. Worse than 
that. I was scared and I run outside to the pickup. I call to Franque but 
he was gone. I wait and I was shivering because was cold. I hear Mama 
crying worse than everybody together at the velorio for Anastasio. And 
I hear Ubaldo screaming too because he didn’t get no more milk. ‘hen 
everything was quiet. 
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Mama come to the door. “Abran, hurry, eat your supper,” she say 
and I come. I want to kiss Mama but I was scared. The beans was in 
the plates. Mama sit down in the corner under the picture of the Virgin 
next to the one of Jesus opening his chest to show us his beautiful 
heart. She was talking to the Virgin. 

“Ay Maria Santisima . . . Madre Purisima de Dios . . . 6yeme- 
dyeme . . . perdi mi hijita, mi hijita perdi... Ay... Ay... 
SB iccth ci Divas 

And underneath she hold Ubaldo up so he could suck his milk. 


HOMAGE 


I think of you and I think 

Of one of those Roman roads 
That last though towns are buried, 
Ports and granaries burn, 

Or fever lays child by father. 
Through my mind, with its vacillations, 
Its opposing north and south, 
There runs a single route 
Grasping the whole together: 
The chalklands of indifference, 
The terraced hills of olive, 

The evacuated towns 

I shall never live in again, 

The half-remembered cities 

I have dug out, stone by stone, 
With grazed, reluctant hands, 
And the capitals of belief 
Newbuilt on their old sites. 
Wherever I am, wherever 

My thought has need to travel, 
You are the road I take. 

Where you leave off, I hear 
The barbarian fracas break. 


—ADRIENNE Ricu 





AT THIS HOUR 


Lying awake in the tawdry early morning 

Of this room with its legions of papers, half-begun darning, 
Piles of good resolutions unexecuted, 

Rueful at rising today I thought how we are rooted, 
Embalmed in this fluid warmth, this imprecise 

Chance touching, this baldly intimate debris. 


I thought, what if unpredicted disaster should stream 
Lava down on this town, this street, this room, 
Sealing us here as we lay in our imperfections, 
Preserving us for some copyist of inscriptions?— 
Who, having forced the doors and thrust in the light, 
Would find us still at home in our unrehearsed state, 


And, folding his handkerchief nervously over his nose, 
Would proceed to inspect the site—first of all, I suppose, 
Ourselves, not vastly improved or embellished by time 
Though beautiful to each other now; to him 


Rather untidy, embarrassingly life-like, 
Though probably crumbling to pieces when poked with a stick. 


How unprepared at this hour, I thought, we are 

To be presented in any Proceedings, to star 

In any excavation revealing the state 

Of man before the outrageous broadside hit 

Our century amidships and left it antique 

As Sutton Hoo or the five-stringed scale of the Greek. 


How ill we should represent ourselves and our kind 
If suspended at this hour when the daintiest mind 
Knows only it has a body, cares only whose arm 

Is flung out, protective, slovenly, warm, 

Across the contested pillow of a shared bed. 

Dying, we should give the lie to the hypocrite dead. 


—ADRIENNE RICH 
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MID-DAY DEMON IN PARIS 


The streets lie open and hot; behind the blinds 
Men doze and digest; rinds 
And the smell of frying linger in the dining room. 


Such a hot hour beyond lunch was hell for Aquinas. 
Noon-day demons swarming in the sun’s 
Meridian tempted him: sleep; forget. Once 


Luther threw ink at the Devil; that was at 
Thirteen hours, in mid-June, after he had 
Eaten liverwurst. He had to explode his listlessness. 


Paris is not the Wartburg, though: someone’s mistress, 
A tan poodle, or the grocer in long underwear; 
All nap here. There is no worshipper to spare 


In July. Despite perpetual mass, penance, 
And care for the last bill, it is my hunch 
That the fruit of the Fall is served here with lunch. 


—FReDERIC WILL 
SHORT BREATHS 


Keep moving. Keep will die shaded, die 
it up. You've got of too little wet 
to keep moving. W hat or much, or blight 
some do is sleep in fine weather, not 
for forty years. half knowing it. 
I mean dogs that run The blight of death 
turn over, tired, is brown spots upon 
and beg for praise; our skin of air. 
“Oh, good dog.” But men If you’re awake, 
keep moving, keep you must move, and keep 
it up until it up, and keep 
they die, surely die. on moving, keep 
Plants die unlike on, move, keep moving, keep. 
the blooded. Plants 
—Donavp Hai 
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Recentty the U.S. Air Force or- 
dered one of its officers to spend 
“five minutes in meditation and 
thought.” 

Such a task has become so un- 
usual in this age of bustle and busy- 
work that mere mention of it caused 
a flurry of amused questions at a 
press conference at the Air Force 
Missile Development Center near 
Alamogordo. Certainly most civilians 
would either refuse such an order, 
citing their constitutional rights, or 
would promise to get around to it 
some day and then never do it. Most 
of us would plead that our time is all 
taken up with committee meetings, 
dental appointments, television, hu- 
la-hoops, leaf-raking or other urgent 
matters. 

But the young officer, First Lt. 
Clifton M. McClure III, had volun- 
teered for a balloon flight into the 
stratosphere and all the exacting tasks 
involved in it, and he felt that he 
could manage the meditation bit 
along with everything else. He was 
in top physical shape, well-suited by 
temperament for the challenge, and 
very highly motivated. The schedule 
for the flight—named the Manhigh 
III Project—called for the imprison- 
ment of Lt. McClure in an instru- 
ment-packed “space capsule” for 
about thirty-eight hours. He was 
scheduled to remain on the ground 


for the first five or six hours during 
testing and launching activities, take 
two hours to attain a height of about 
nineteen miles, spend twenty-four 
hours in a heroic sequence of instru- 
ment readings and radio reports to 
a panel of scientists on the ground, 
and then use the final hours for the 
delicate task of lowering the balloon 
and landing. 

The scientists intended to use Lt. 
McClure as a human servo-mechan- 
ism to take frequent readings on 
humidity and temperature, to ob- 
serve and photograph sky phenom- 
ena, and to report his own physical 
and psychological condition. The 
“five minutes for meditation and 
thought” were scheduled for the sev- 
enteenth hour. Lt. McClure ex- 
plained to reporters in the somewhat 
wry tone used by junior officers that 
the five minutes could not be used 
for a nap because an Air Force psy- 
chiatrist planned to question him 
during a later five-minute period on 
what he had been thinking about. 

But, as luck would have it, Lt. Mc- 
Clure never reached the scheduled 
meditation period. His capsule be- 
gan overheating and he was ordered 
to return to earth—making a safe 
landing, incidentally—long before 
the challenge of the seventeenth 
hour came up. 

The world will never know what 
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Lt. McClure planned to think about, 
either. When questioned before the 
flight, he said he had been too busy 
to give it much thought. 


Tue Ate Force will be making fur- 
ther flights into space, of course, and 
we hope that more attempts at 
stratospheric thinking will be made. 
With all the publicity that these 
flights earn, some young hero of the 
upper atmosphere may bring medi- 
tation into style again. 

The difficulties, of course, are 
enormous. Most of us have the 
equipment but it is somewhat rusty. 
Meditation takes time, and most of 
us are very busy. We are especially 
busy doing things to save time. Medi- 
tation, moreover, is a solitary activity 
and this is out of keeping with mod- 
ern pressures toward togetherness, 
teamwork, and groupthink. When- 
ever a person sits quietly alone for a 
few moments, his associates are apt 
to crowd around to see what the 
problem is. “Aren’t you happy here?” 
asks the boss. “Are you sick?” asks 
the wife. 

It is easy to pay lip-service to med- 
itation or hang a THINK sign in the 
office or even make a show of think- 
ing occasionally for the children’s 
sake. But to get right down to it—on 
the ground or in the stratosphere—is 
alarming. What if one really started 
thinking about The Bomb? Or 
Quemoy and Matsu? 

Meditation will never become a 
national craze until some way is 
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found for somebody to make some 
money from it. Perhaps the plastics 
industry or an electronic firm can be 
persuaded to market a “Do-It-Your- 
self Meditation Kit.” This could 
include an absolutely blank hi-fi 
stereophonic no-sound L-P record 
that would play up to forty-eight 
minutes of silence, and a book of 
“Small ‘Topics to Limber Up On.” 
Possibly, some other equipment 
would be helpful . . . let’s give it 
some thought when we get time. 


EvivENCE of some constructive think- 
ing, however, comes in the news that 
about 6,500 Indian children have 
been integrated into New Mexico’s 
public schools; and this number will 
increase. Up to a few years ago, the 
young residents of the reservations 
attended federal Indian schools al- 
most exclusively. ‘They were sepa- 
rated from other New Mexico school 
children mainly by the fact that resi- 
dents on federal land do not pay 
taxes that maintain public schools. 

But since World War II, more 
and more Indian parents have felt 
that their children should attend the 
public schools to learn how to com- 
pete and prosper in the world out- 
side the reservation. At their urging, 
Congress passed several laws to re- 
imburse public school systems for 
both the expense of educating In- 
dian children and the cost of build- 
ing additional school facilities. The 
results have been especially favorable 
for a sparsely-populated underde- 
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veloped state like New Mexico. With 
the additional federal money, Indian 
and non-Indian children are getting 
better school buildings in a number 
of districts and a wider range of 
caurses and equipment in some high 


schools. 

Problems of language and adjust- 
ment are being met successfully by 
the State Department of Education 
and local educators. Some of these 
make fascinating reading in Educa- 
tion Without Reservations, a Field 
Foundation report by Clarence M. 
Hill and Dorothy Pillsbury, and in 
“School Integration Indian Style,” 
an article in the 1958 Gallup Cere- 
monial Magazine, by John M. Brown 
of the McKinley County School 
System. 

Although it is early to look for re- 
sults of this integration trend, many 
signs point in a positive direction. 
Indian students are earning the re- 
spect of their teachers and class- 
mates. Some have been elected to 
student offices. Indian parents are 
working enthusiastically in educa- 
tion committees and Parent-Teacher 
groups, and we have already begun 
to see Indians serving on boards of 
education. 

The Indian children themselves 
show much enthusiasm. At Church 
Rock School, a few miles east of 
Gallup, the principal reports that 
many Navajo children arrive as early 
as seven in the morning and stay as 
long as possible in the afternoon. Dr. 
Hill reports that when some Indian 
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children were asked to write the 
name of their best friend, one Navajo 
boy in an integrated class wrote: 
“The United States, because it is a 
good country.” 


InprANs and non-Indians of the state 
are happily watching the construc- 
tion of the big Navajo Dam, a unit 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
System. Work on this 42-million- 
dollar project began this summer. 
Located on the San Juan River above 
Bloomfield, it will have a capacity of 
1,700,000 acre feet, and will im- 
pound water for the proposed Navajo 
Irrigation Project and for a ‘Trans- 
Mountain Diversion Project that 
would bring water over the Conti- 
nental Divide into the Rio Grande 
watershed. Completion of the dam 
is scheduled for 1963. 

Meanwhile, most sections of New 
Mexico have been receiving good 
rains, and stockmen are saying that 
the 1950-56 drouth is definitely a 
thing of the past. Moisture in the 
past two years has brought most 
ranges back to good condition. 

Climatically, the recent long 
drouth goes down in state history as 
one of unusual severity; economi- 
cally, its toll in foreclosures and 
bankruptcies was lighter than in the 
past, mainly because of improved 
conservation practices, more federal 
aid, sounder farm credit facilities, 
and more opportunities for wage 
work in nearby communities. 

Some city folks took advantage of 
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this year’s rains by buying boats and 
water-skis for aquatic recreation on 
Jemez Reservoir and other water- 
holes. Rain or no rain, they are de- 
termined to enjoy water sports in 
New Mexico, and some plans for 
artificial lakes are being considered. 
Who knows—New Mexico may have 
a navy yet. 


Morsture also brings problems, a 
fact that was made clear when an 
encephalitis epidemic broke out in 
Dofia Ana County this summer. ‘This 
disease, spread by mosquitos that 
breed in stagnant water, takes several 
forms—sleeping sickness or brain 
fever—depending on the type of vi- 
tus involved. The outbreak in New 
Mexico was of the latter variety, 
despite persistent efforts of head- 
line-writers to label it “sleeping 
sickness.” 

The dangers of the situation were 
diagnosed early by the State Health 
Department, and prompt action 
was advocated. National Guardsmen 
were assigned to cleaning out weed- 
clogged irrigation ditches with flame- 
throwers. Insecticide was sprayed 


over the area from aerial and ground 
equipment. Although several people 
died during the early part of the epi- 


demic, the war on mosquitos un- 
doubtedly checked the spread of 
the disease. Preventive medicine 
kept a serious situation from being 
a disaster. 


THE APPEARANCE Of our state is rap- 
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idly changing, and some of the im- 
plications we leave to your next 
meditation period: a 24-hour grocery 
store is opening in Grants... 
more and more ranches are using 
two-way radios .. . a commission 
has been named to make plans for 
New Mexico’s fiftieth anniversary of 
statehood . . . White Sands Prov- 
ing Grounds commuters have formed 
. the 
Navajo Tribe has completed a 3000- 
seat civic center at Window Rock 
and brought Guy Lombardo’s Or- 
chestra as its first concert attraction 

. in Lea County, a man and wife 
have donated two oil wells to a local 


air-conditioned car pools . 


school system. 


Sixty YEARS of life and work in Taos 
were noted when a retrospective ex- 
hibition was held in the Harwood 
Art Gallery in honor of Ernest 
L. Blumenschein. E. L. B., who is 
eighty-four, was on hand to welcome 
his many friends and recall the day 
in 1898 when a broken wagon-wheel 
first led him and Bert Phillips to 
Taos where they eventually estab- 
lished their homes. 

Blumenschein is the last of the 
pioneers who made up the ‘Taos art 
colony during the early years of this 
century. He has seen many artists 
come to ‘Taos in sixty years and he 
does not hesitate to give his opinions 
on their work. There is an essential 
kindliness in his conversations that 
makes friends and admirers out of 
artistic adversaries. 
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Tuts YEAR marks the hundredth an- 
niversary of the beginning of John 
Butterfield’s Overland Mail service 
from Fort Tipton, Missouri, to San 
Francisco, California. The trip took 
twenty-two days in 1858, and was 
occasionally interrupted by Indians 
who had a fondness for the horses 
that pulled the Butterfield Stage. 

In honor of this anniversary, a 
caravan of history enthusiasts re- 
traced the Butterfield Route this fall 
in a similar twenty-two-day journey. 
They carried the stagecoach on a flat- 
bed trailer—and its horses in a truck 
—from stop to stop, and used the 
time they saved for local celebrations 
along the way. In this part of the 
country, the official stops were at 
Carlsbad, Dell City, El Paso, Las 
Cruces, and Lordsburg, and there 
were some mail stops in between. 
Many of the stops were celebrated 
with barbecue feasts, and some of the 
history enthusiasts in the caravan say 
that memories of the trip will al- 
ways be seasoned with the unforget- 
table taste of barbecue sauce. 

The U.S. Post Office prepared a 
special four-cent stamp in honor of 


Ben SHAHN drawing 
from The Sorrows of Priapus 
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the Overland Mail, and a group of 
postal employees accompanied the 
anniversary caravan to pick up mail 
that would bear the new stamp and 
appropriate cachets and postmarks. 
Thousands of people addressed al- 
most empty envelopes to themselves 
in order to receive these souvenir 
covers. 

The envelopes were not entirely 
empty, because postal rules call for 
the insertion of one card or sheet of 
paper whether it has writing on it or 
not. Somehow, the thought of our 
couriers braving rain, sleet, darkness 
of night, and barking dogs to deliver 
50,000 empty letters is a depressing 
one. But with all the loneliness in 
the world, it is too bad that the col- 
lectors of anniversary covers cannot 
be persuaded to send themselves 
brief messages of cheer like “Wish 
you were here,” “I love you, I love 
you, I love you,” or even “Meditating 
about you.” 
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Reviews 


THE HARD BLUE SKY, by Shirley 
Ann Grau. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1958. 476 pp. $5.00. 


It is no wonder that more and 
more writers resent their publishers. 
Look at the ads, and the publishers’ 
brochures. Is the publisher talking 
about the book, as novel, pointing 
up its strong points, the things it 
does that might make it worth add- 
ing to one’s reading list? No. The 
focus is so wholly on the author that 
the book is reduced to a faint buzz- 
ing in the background. Here is a fine 
photographic study of the writer 
eating peanuts at a circus. Here is 
the witty account of her lives and 
her personal affairs, what she likes 
and doesn’t like, where she lives, and 
how many books there are on her 
shelves. It is the same kind of blurb 
—and what a good word that is, 
blurb—that is written about a beauty 
queen. 

The reviewers, extending other as- 
pects of the publisher’s blurb, tell 
us “what the book is about” (like 
a two-minute briefing on Lear), 
whether it is a hell-for-leather west- 
ern, a psychological narrative of in- 
cest among the Samoans, a love 
story, a good book but dull, or a poor 
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book but with promise. It is as much, 
I suppose, as can reasonably be 
asked from a writer of reviews turn- 
ing pages to meet deadlines, and 
hemmed in to a column space that 
allows him, often if not usually, a 
scant 500 words in which to appraise 
the intricacies of a 300-page novel 
involved with the lives of a dozen or 
more people, often over a substantial 
period of time, against the back- 
ground of a particular moment and 
aspect of the larger world. 

The publisher, being much more 
free in what he may say, how long 
he may take, and how he may do it, 
is the more culpable for abusing the 
larger advantage. Pressures of com- 
petition are a realistic inducement 
to him, but they scarcely release him 
from responsibility. Both his over- 
inflation of the writer as a personal- 
ity—what a boon Francoise Sagan 
was in her private life, and how difh- 
cult the personality of Grace Meta- 
lious, for advertising purposes!—and 
his pandering of the book as a mer- 
chantable commodity, distract us 
from whatever this book intends, 
and how successfully the author has 
reached that intention. Gradually, 
these patterns dull even the capacity 
for that perception, until, needing 
larger and larger jolts to stir us, we 
become pervious only to the gross, 
responsive only to the monstrous. 

How unfair this is to good books, 
to a book like Hard Blue Sky! How 
unfair, really, too, to the author. How 
the careful thinking, the hard labor, 
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the expenditure of the self over those 
many long months of a book’s mak- 
ing are by this reduced to triviality, 
made a kind of passing, offhand 
thing, like a week-end’s cleverness. 

A well-made novel is a matter of 
form, of design—and very difficult 
design and form at that. It is not 
accident that the folk of Hard Blue 
Sky, for instance, are island folk, 
framed by the sea and the low sky, 
their lives touched accidentally and 
sparingly by people not of the island. 
It is an isolation that provides focus 
and adds to depth perception; we 
can see better what is held for us in 
its own special frame. It is art, too, 
. that the storm that gathers itself as 
these pages turn is not given to us at 
the end; it is the tension and fire of 
the internal storm-stresses against 
this impending background that are 
important, not the background it- 
self. ‘These tensions the author is 
perceptive enough not to drown out 
with the dramatic over-sweep of the 
literal storm. So too with the inter- 
lacing of lives. Here accident and art 
must seem to concur, if there is to be 
design, as in Annie’s gravitation to 
the outsider, Inky, rather than to the 
island boy Perique and his sullen 
dedication. ‘These relationships are 
intimate, personal, yes, but they take 
on substance too in proportion as 
they become more than that, as they 
move out from what they have been 
toward what they may become. By 
this relating of inner world to outer 
world, and of that outer to a further, 
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as in Annie’s final leaving of the is- 
land, the structure of the book 
extends itself into structures of 
meaning. 

Form, design, is perhaps not the 
essence of art, but art without form 
is nothing, is merely protean. In- 
deed, it is unimaginable. In view of 
this, again, the indifference of pub- 
lishers and reviewers alike to the pri- 
mary constituents of art is a grave 
threat to the future of the novel. 

The fine awareness of the inter- 
play among characters all of whom 
in a good novel must be inter-relat- 
ing figures seen each in full dimen- 
sion—this seems more and more a 
recessive gene in the publisher’s con- 
sciousness, seems less and less a mat- 
ter of interest to the jaded reviewers. 
Indeed, I wonder lately how many 
reviewers have much notion of what 
a novel is, or is for. 


rNKY 


Hard Blue Sky is conscious of its 
legitimacy as a novel in the same way 
that Elizabeth Bowen’s Death of the 
Heart, or to leap-frog titles, Carson 
McCullers’ magnificent The Heart 
Is a Lonely Hunter, is conscious of 
its legitimacy in the field. It em- 
bodies and makes use of the large 
fund of technical resources and 
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awareness of form that are aspects of 
all fine art at its highest reaches. This 
is, of course, a learned and recog- 
nized thing—not the sweepings of 
inspiration or the loose outpour of 
“a talent.” It represents a longer 
coming-to, a larger and much more 
sustained effort toward the delib- 
erate, planned mastery of a craft 
than most who “want to write” are 
willing ever even to attempt. The 
unfolding of Annie and of Anniec’s 
world, and the simultaneous making- 
known to the reader the lives and 
worlds of the figures among whom 
Annie grows and moves—Julius, and 
Adele and Claudie; Annie’s father, 
and of course Inky—how can we 
know except by mastery of a com- 
plex craft where and how to place 
the bits of this mosaic so the light 
will fall just right, so the whole will 
come to life through the intricate 
relating of all its parts to each other? 
—so that event and person will fall 
together with just the right, chiming 
note? It is this sort of thing that 
measures quality in a novel. And it is 
this sort of thing that we have grown 
indifferent to, in reading and in 
reviewing. 

Both the best and the worst of 
Hard Blue Sky come from Miss 
Grau’s own achieved awareness, not 
from any overlay of training or any 
of the “influences” that are the thin 
grucl of many professional critics. 
The best, I think, is the quality of 
her awareness. It has to do, a lot of it, 
with her recognition as writer that 
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these figures in this landscape in 
these attitudes add up to something, 
become a total meaning that is perti- 
nent to lives all unlike these. Annie, 
edging her way in the nightwind 
along the perilous convent roof ledge, 
figures with superb poetic artistry 
the recognition of what happens to 
all of us who go out past our depth; 
like Annie; like Henry. Sometimes, 
like Annie, we make it out and back. 
Other times the going is like Henry’s 
going. It is so slightly done, so deftly 
and unpretentiously written in, that 
assay of Annie’s, we might not notice 
the configuration of the night jour- 
ney. But it is here, and it is this kind 
of fine management that is the most 
promising aspect of Miss Grau’s art 
of the novel. This awareness, this 
management, wind on through the 
tenuousness of these lives; the flex- 


ible durability of Julius, the perish- 
able quality both of Inky and of the 
slim white yacht that is what there 
is of home for Inky; the tenacious 


reach for life, and the meanings 
given life by its insecurtiy—these too 
are parts of that admirable complex- 
ity of awareness that Miss Grau has 
brought to her book. 

Miss Grau is one of the new writ- 
ing generation who come from the 
college classroom: a trained writer. 
In an earlier time, when news writ- 
ing was a more lettered profession, 
the newspaper office begot most ma- 
jor writers. Now they generate from 
college campuses—specifically, from 
creative writing classes scattered on 
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campuses up and down the land- 
scape from Stanford at Palo Alto to 
Colorado at Boulder to Iowa at Ames 
to ‘Tulane at New Orleans. 

How much good can the potential 
writer take from this kind of training? 
Is Hard Blue Sky a better novel 
than it would have been if Miss 
Grau had used those classroom-and- 
conference hours for a more self- 
directed routine? 


cecilE 


Kssentially, of course, a book is the 
writer’s book; not any mentor’s. I 
think, though, that training did some 
good things both for Hard Blue Sky 
and more directly for The Black 
Prince, the volume of stories that 
preceded Hard Blue Sky. No matter 
what route he follows, a writer has 


to be developed; he doesn’t simply 
hatch. Even the characteristic doc- 


toral dissertation, after its antece- 
dent years of report writing and with 
all its critical supervision, is still 
work-in-progress, is heavy, turgid, un- 
certain in phrasing and construction. 
The annual volume of Stanford sto- 
ries, from the writing classes there, 
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has always the same anonymous 
quality, from story to story, the 
stamp of other reading, the jarring 
ineptnesses and inappropriatenesses 
that are the inevitable hallmark of 
the amateur in any sphere. So too, 
the Michigan Hopwood winners dis- 
tinguish their occasional success by 
that general mediocrity which is 
simply a matter of not being finished 
yet—of being, after all, still amateur. 
It is in this interval, in this period 
of a writer’s growing, that training 
can tighten the slack areas, point the 
pitfalls before they damage too 
badly; show possibilities that may 
transmute gropings into techniques. 

Hard Blue Sky marks the point of 
emergence from this larval stage. 
Mainly that defines itself by one’s 
leaving behind the indulgences that 
lure the writer toward the rocks: the 
infusion of one’s self; the fondness 
for persons and for special convic- 
tions; the urge to plead causes; and 
that most virulent and subtle poison, 
the writer’s love for language in its 
own right—not the most fatal but 
surely the largest temptation away 
from that ascetic mode to which 
the true writer must dedicate and 
perpetually rededicate himself. ‘The 
awareness of these is an early aspect 
of the writer’s training. ‘The attain- 
ment of release from them is his 
mark of attained literary majority. 
That is not quite the whole of it— 
sheer love for language and for peo- 
ple, for instance, is part, too—but it 
is quite enough to keep the Chosen 
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always few indeed in relation to those 
who fall along the way. 

Hard Blue Sky is a first novel. It is 
good enough to go back to, to keep 
and keep in mind. That is an infre- 
quent phenomenon in the outpour 
of novels. Miss Grau’s next may be 
not so good, or may be better. I hope 
it will be less removed, less alien; will 
give us a more closely felt, nearer 
world. Most, though, I hope Miss 
Grau will go on to give us that even 
dozen novels. It is not the first novel, 
or the second, that measures the 
novelist. For the writer who is able 
to retain his perspective in the face 
of what reviewers and publishers do 
to writing, what one manages to do 
today is important as it suggests 
what one may attain to later; one’s 
book is important not just in itself, 
but in its position as part of a struc- 
ture that has, in the writer’s vision, 
design; that is part of an organic, 
growing wholeness. Without a sense 
of that, the writer had better take 
himself to his psychiatrist. 

—Joun Ditton Huspanp 


Shirley Anne Grau’s first profession- 
ally published piece of work, “The 
Sound of Silver,” appeared in the 
Summer, 1953, NMQ, through the 
recommendations of John Dillon 
Husband, associate professor of lit- 
erature at Tulane. “The Sound of 
Silver” became the title story of 
Miss Grau’s collection, “The Black 
Prince.” 
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SILK HATS AND NO BREAK- 
FAST: NOTES ON A SPANISH 
JOURNEY, by Honor Tracy. New 
York: Random House, 1958. 207 pp. 
$3.50. 


In the summer of 1955 Miss ‘Tracy 
made a trip through western Spain, 
going from Malaga and Algeciras in 
the south, through such places as 
Cadiz, Jerez de la Frontera, Seville, 
Jerez de los Caballeros, Merida, Sala- 
manca, and Vigo, to La Corufia and 
Mondojiedo on the Miss 
Tracy did not want the Cook’s tour, 
the tourist’s package. Like so many 
others in this post-sophistication 
age, she wanted to leave the beaten 
path and go where tourists are not 


north. 


expected and can therefore catch the 
natives off guard. Her desires were 
realized, and hence the tart astrin- 
gent quality of the book, hence 
the book’s after-effects: vague but 
insistent discontent, subconscious 
nostalgia. 

Miss ‘Tracy dedicated her book 
“To Don Juan,” whatever that signi- 
fies. But it seems she was not com- 
soil with 


fortable on Spanish 


Spanish people, even allowing for all 
the squalor, ultra-poverty, and an- 


tiquity of outlook she encountered. 
For example, she speaks of “this land 
of irremediable anarchy, of total ad- 
ministrative confusion, of lost files 
and dead letters and disregarded 
law.” As for the Spaniards, she has 
so many bad things to say about 
them that her few “kind” remarks 
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appear as grudging, conscience- 
compelled concessions: “How pleas- 
ant a thing this Spanish enthusiasm 
is! . . . No one here is neutral, bal- 
anced, objective, fair or ‘respon- 
sible.” “To say that Spaniards are 
lacking in consideration for others is 
not enough: they do not really be- 
lieve that others exist; and yet there 
is a pure, intense quality about their 
egoism that makes it admirable and 
attractive.” 

Yet whatever her heart-held feel- 
ings about Iberia, Miss ‘Tracy 
dutifully transports us into this fasci- 
nating post-Moorish world of ancient 
settlements, wayside inns, merciless 
bullfights, lavish religious _ cere- 
monials, and insular, petrified cus- 
toms. Part of her success as a cicerone 
lies in her mischievous, disarming 
humor: “For the kind of meal one 
undergoes in wayside Spanish inns 
[a half-pint of wine] is the essential 
minimum and to be regarded partly 
as disinfectant, partly as anaesthetic.” 
“The Hotel Sierpes was nonchalant 
and friendly in the good Spanish 
way. Its clock struck twelve when it 
meant to say one, and often would 
allow several hours to pass without 
striking at all. A placard hung on the 
wall giving notice of mealtimes and 
bearing no relation to fact whatever.” 

And so the innocent reader, miss- 
ing the hint here, the intimation 
there, is likely to finish Miss ‘Tracy’s 
book and hand it to a friend to read, 
before the luminous truth suddenly 
dawns on him .. . the author—and 


N.MQ. 


she not even aware, probably—has 
rewritten, after 350 years, Don 
Quixote, has told anew the too-true 
story of the Spanish madman who 
thought life bigger, fuller of color 
and hope, richer for him in “glory 
and renown,” than it cared or dared 
to be. 

Now, the true crux of all this is 
that Miss Tracy has cast herself in a 
remarkable role. She does not play 
Don Quixote, or Sancho Panza, or 
fair Dulcinea, or Rozinante even. It 
is passing strange, but she is really the 
CRUEL PRAGMATIC WORLD, and her 
Spaniards are Don Quixote. Don 
Quixote staying at home, of course, 
but still grandiosely conceiving inns 
as castles, windmills as giants, him- 
self as the perfect embodiment of the 
chivalric ideal. 

Cervantes’ point was that Don 
Quixote and his world were linked 
by circumstance but pried apart by 
the knight’s peculiar world-view. And 
Miss ‘T'racy’s oddly similar point? “I 
had said how much I would like to 
find out what Spaniards felt, if any- 
thing, about the hideous inconven- 
iences of their country; whether they 
were ever irked by the taps that 
didn’t work, the chains that didn’t 
pull, the lights that wouldn’t go on, 
and the impossibility of ever getting 
anywhere without changing at Boba- 
dilla, or whether they soared above 
these trifles.” 

Obviously, it is precisely the CRUEL 
PRAGMATIC WORLD that must move 
along the great Open Road. Don 
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Quixote by his very nature must stay 
put, or else become a different kind 
of person. And what Spaniard—the 
reader asks, after accompanying Miss 
Tracy on her itinerary—is in any posi- 
tion to be a New Man in a very old 
country such as Spain? Not even, ap- 
parently, the most quixotic individ- 
ual. Here, for example, is a young 
man the author met, a laboratory 
worker in a rural sausage factory: “He 
was a true Spanish intellectual with 
the fine ironic humour of that kind, 
the indecision, the yearning for 
‘abroad,’ and the high ambitions for 
his own country which go together 
with a sense of their futility.” Thus, 
since the world was not kind to Don 
Quixote, we need hardly expect Miss 
Tracy to be nice to the Spaniards, 
even though the world and she are 
thereby unmasked as discourteous, 
even rude. 

But even this does not cover all 
of Miss Tracy’s story. Not only do we 
have a travel diary and an inverted 
Don Quixote tale, but there is some- 
thing else, far more significant and 
challenging: a frank indictment of 
Franco and his police-state regime, 
which apparently has taken over 
everything, including religion, and 
effectively keeps the Spanish people 
chained and energy-drained. “I read 
the reports of re-housing, communal 
centers, cheap holidays, insurances 
and similar ingredients of social con- 
tentment; but I saw the country 
around me wear the same bitter, de- 
jected face that I had known for 
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twenty years.” On the bureaucratic 
office walls hung the “trinity” of the 
Falangist Movement: a crucifix 
flanked by Franco and the Fascist 
bully, José Antonio, suggesting, in- 
evitably, Jesus and the two thieves. 

It is this aspect of Miss Tracy’s 
account of the land of silk hats and 
no breakfast that should be specially 
noted by UN commissions on health, 
welfare, and civil rights. But it is the 
whole book—and what sugar-coated 
penicillin it is!—that makes us at 
once Don Quixote, Sancho, Cer- 
vantes, cruel world, physical, patient, 
waiter at the table of Better Days: 
for Spain even. 

—SaMuEL I. BELLMAN 
Mr. Bellman is on the English fac- 
ulty of California State College in 
San Luis Obispo. 
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THE NEGRO QUESTION, A 
Selection of Writings on Civil Rights 
in the South, by George W. Cable. 
Editor: Arlin Turner. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1958. 308 pp. $3.95. 


George W. Cable wrote and spoke 
on racial discrimination in 1885 like 
no one has done in 1958. Of the 
gradualist school of thought he said, 
“they pray everybody not to hurry. 
They have a most enormous capacity 
for pausing and considering—they 
propose to wait the slow growth of 
civilization as if it were the growth 
of rocks.” 

A Southerner with the courage to 
engage in open debate, Cable cut 
down with his pen the arguments of 
some of the South’s most influential 
persons. But more than that, he pro- 
pounded his arguments for exten- 
sion of full civil rights to Negroes 
before many university graduating 
students. At the height of his writ- 
ing career he was a popular com- 
mencement speaker and as such he 
urged various graduating classes of 
southern universities to abolish the 
system of white supremacy. If Cable 
were alive today, he would probably 
not be able to speak in some parts of 
the South as he did in 1885. But 
the present condition in the South 
demonstrates the very thing Cable 
warned would happen if the “go 
slow” idea was adopted on the prob- 
lem of civil rights. The problem 
becomes more difficult as a result of 
the policy known as gradualism. 


N.MQ. 


Cable was born and raised in Lou- 
isiana. His parents owned slaves. He 
fought with the Confederates and 
was wounded in the field of battle. 
His revolt against the white suprem- 
acy system came after the end of the 
Civil War when he discovered the 
Southern leaders were more inter- 
ested in the preservation of slavery 
than in the right of secession. Cable 
had fought for what he thought was 
a right and the Southern people had 
been inspired to fight for it. But at 
the end of the war, the Dixie news- 
papers suddenly came out with 
some new propaganda. The end of 
the war, said the newspapers, also 
brought an end forever to the right 
of secession. Cable saw this new tac- 
tic as a cover up and a diversionary 
move to protect slave-holding. He 
revolted at the ease with which the 
Southern leaders justified their new 
position even though they had just 
sacrificed 300,000 young men for the 
right to secede. From then on, Cable 
began to study the race question and 
very rapidly became the leading ad- 
vocate of the abolition of white 
supremacy and race discrimination. 

The incidents related by Cable in 
the 1870's are very similar to some of 
the situations of today. Cable came 
out in the open against segregation 
in the schools as a result of an inci- 
dent at the Central Boys’ High 
School in New Orleans. The white 
boy students revolted against the hir- 
ing of a mulatto teacher. ‘The news- 
papers and the population cheered 
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the boys on. The boys became more 
bold and evicted the female colored 
students from the grammar and high 
schools of New Orleans. Again the 
mobs and the newspapers applauded 
the young boys. 

In 1875, Cable’s letters of protest 
to the newspapers were rejected at 
first, but later they were printed, to- 
gether with the editors’ assurance to 
the readers that the author was ac- 
tually a Southern white man, but 
obviously wrong in his views. The 
author’s views on segregation in the 
schools were attributed to his blood. 
His mother was born in Indiana of 
New England parents. 

In all the essays in The Negro 
Question the author clears away the 
entangling debris rapidly and grap- 
ples with the root and branch of the 
problem. ‘There is never any doubt 
about his stand on the issues of civil 
rights. He states his position clearly 
and then goes out to do battle with 
pen and word. In all his debates and 
essays on civil rights the basic idea 
was that the system of white suprem- 
acy was holding back the educa- 
tional and intellectual progress of 
the Southern people as well as the 
Negro. His crusade was leveled at 
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the Southern people, and at no time 
cid he appeal first to the Northern 
friendly element for support of his 
ideas. He held tenaciously to the 
idea that the “silent people” of the 
South would rise against the wrongs 
perpetrated upon the Negro. He 
spent much of his time writing to 
many of his influential friends who 
had the same ideas of fair play and 
extension of full civil rights to the 
Negro. But when the chips were 
down, the support of these “silent 
people” suddenly faded away, and 
Cable was left alone to ward off the 
abuse heaped upon him by the 
zealots and the press. 

Cable’s appeal for full civil rights 
to the Negro was answered by a few 
white Southern leaders in news- 
paper editorials and magazine essays. 
It was in this type of debating and 
writing that Cable wanted to draw 
out the best minds of the South. He 
wanted them to think through the 
problem of civil rights and determine 
for themselves the cancerous effects 
of discrimination and segregation on 
the entire people of the South. He 
was convinced the people of the 
South were wise and _ intelligent 
enough to reason through the prob- 
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lem and accept a logical solution. A 
few leaders made attempts to answer 
Cable’s ideas, but most opponents 
resorted to the name-calling and fear 
(“Do you want your daughter to 
marry a Negro?”) tactics. Other an- 
swers included the use of alleged 
statements by Negroes who claimed 
Cable was stirring up trouble and 
attempting to secure full civil rights 
against the wishes of the colored 
people. 

The idea that material progress 
would gradually eliminate the race 
problem was advanced after the Civil 
War. Since then, and even today, 
we read many reports from all parts 
of the nation that this type of prog- 
ress will cure the running sore of dis- 
crimination and segregation. Cable 
disagreed with the theory and in one 
of his essays wrote, “I had uncon- 
sciously taken up the popular error 
that material gains and thrift pro- 
duce a general advance in civil and 
political thought.” Over sixty years 
later his idea is proven correct, for 
if the two factors could be drawn 
today on a chart, material progress 
would show an increase, but civil and 
political thought would not. 

Cable predicted the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, school situation and all the 
others in the South. He told the 
people that advocates of gradualism 
merely meant a postponement of the 
problem and not a step in the right 
direction. He warned the people of 
the South that if positive action were 
not taken to extend full civil rights 


N.MQ. 


to the Negro, the day might come 
when Federal intervention would be 
necessary. Finally, he said, “‘sad will 
it be for our children if we leave it 
for their inheritance.” 

—VICENTE T. XIMENES 
Mr. Ximenes is a Research Associate 
with the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University of New 
Mexico. 


COLOR OF DARKNESS, by James 
Purdy. New York: New Directions, 


1957-175 pp. $3-50. 


Possessor of a bizarre imagination 
and a deft hand at dialogue, which 
is always frank and sometimes slight- 
ly humorous, the American writer 
James Purdy offers a reading experi- 
ence which is not only entertaining 
and perturbing, but truly different. 
Although unknown to the public a 
year ago, he deserves recognition as 
one of the foremost practitioners of 
what is perhaps the most flourishing 
medium of twentieth century litera- 
ture, the short story. With Color of 
Darkness, a collection of eleven sto- 
ries and a novella, Purdy demon- 
strates that it is also perhaps the most 
expressive, for he offers relentlessly 
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a question which has probably oc- 
curred more often than once to many 
intelligent twentieth century Ameri- 
cans, the question Mamie puts so 
clearly to Maud in the story titled “A 
Good Woman,” “What do we get 
out of life anyway?” 

What makes Purdy’s insight even 
more disturbing, however, is the fact 
that mediocrity does not exist with- 
out its consequences. In Color of 
Darkness its victims invariably de- 
light in some form of cruelty, inflict- 
ing it and indulging in it, mentally 
and physically. A father kicked in the 
groin by his young son writhes on 
the floor in “exquisite pain,” a moth- 
er tortures her invalid child until he 
literally spews out the heart of his 
grief from his mouth in “thick, black 
strings,” and a paraplegic war veteran 
kills a cat by throwing it against a 
tree while his wife feels an unex- 
plained desire to hit him across the 
face when his suffering is greatest. 
Darkness has a color, a color revealed 
in strange and often grotesque ways. 

—Jor M. Fercuson, JR. 
Joe Ferguson is a graduate student 
in English at the University of New 
Mexico, and Iras published poetry in 


a number of the little magazines. 
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JUAN ANTONIO BALTHASAR, 
PADRE VISITADOR TO THE 
SONORA FRONTIER, 1744-1745. 


Two original reports. By Peter Mas- 
ten Dunne. Arizona Pioneers’ Histor- 
ical Society, 1957. 132 pp. $10.00. 
Mission reports, especially for fron- 
tier areas, are often enlightening 
documents, and Father Balthasar’s 
observations on the precarious So- 
nora frontier will be of interest to 
students of the Southwest. In 1744 
he was sent to make an official visita- 
tion of the Jesuit establishments in 
Lower California and Sonora. He left 
a detailed account of the California 
missions, but no trace of a similar 
document for Sonora has yet been 
found. Father Dunne’s posthumous 
work contains translations of two 
hitherto unpublished letters by the 
Father Visitor. The first discusses the 
rather unsatisfactory progress of mis- 
sionary work among the Seris and 
Pimas and the problem of converting 
pagan tribes in adjacent regions, in- 
cluding the Moqui (Hopi), assigned 
to the Jesuits by a royal decree of 
1741. The second is an attack on 
Governor Agustin Vildésola’s ad- 
ministration of Sonora. There is a 
useful introduction outlining the his- 
torical background. It should be 
noted, however, that neither Father 
Balthasar nor his editors make it clear 
that the Franciscans not only had 
never abandoned their prior claim to 
Mogqui, but, from the time of the Re- 
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conquest of New Mexico, made re- 
peated efforts to bring the Hopi 
Indians back into the fold. And, in 
the 1740’s, when the Jesuits (for the 
most part unenthusiastically) were 
seeking to comply with the royal or- 
der to them, there were four Fran- 
ciscan expeditions to Moqui. It was 
never possible to reestablish the mis- 
sions there, but the Franciscans did 
bring back a number of converts, 
most of whom were probably apos- 
tate refugees from the Rio Grande 
pueblos at the time of the Great Re- 
volt and after. The volume, hand- 
somely designed and printed by 
Lawton Kennedy, San Francisco, in- 
cludes facsimiles of contemporary 
maps by Fathers Balthasar and 
Keller. 

—ELeanor B. ApaMs 
Eleanor Adams is the author of 
Bishop Tamar6n’s Visitation of New 
Mexico, 1760, and several important 
works on Mexican and Central 
American colonial history. 


N.M.Q. 


NOVELS INTO FILMS, by 
George Bluestone. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1957. 237 pp. $5.00. 


In his detailed analysis of novels 
which have been metamorphosed 
into films, George Bluestone reiter- 
ates a principle, older than Shakes- 
peare, as universal as fallout: the 
artist’s right to create freely. We do 
not question Shakespeare’s right to 
refashion for his own esthetic pur- 
poses Plutarch’s biographies or the 
old Lear plays. Similarly, if we pur- 
sue Dr. Bluestone’s thesis in Novels 
Into Films, the filmist must be 
granted the right to adapt the novel 
for his own artistic ends, to bring 
about those mutations essential to 
his craft. 

This is a scholarly work offered 
here, and Dr. Bluestone’s study is 
intensive and provocative. He is at 
his best in the chapters offering 
concrete analyses of six specimen 
films: The Informer, Wuthering 
Heights, Pride and Prejudice, The 
Grapes of Wrath, The Ox-Bow In- 
cident and Madame Bovary. For the 
first time, we have an extended at- 
tempt to enunciate the esthetic prin- 
ciples distinguishing “the novel as a 
conceptual and discursive form, the 
film as a perceptual and presenta- 
tional form.” Unlike its predecessors 
which have concentrated almost ex- 
clusively upon the European cinema, 
this book examines the American 
film as “both an artistic and a social 
instrument.” 
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The writer’s concern with artistic 
tights, however, considerably dims 
his attendant problem, that of es- 
thetic and social obligations. The 
1949 film version of Madame Bovary, 
for example, is condemned because 
the filmist, failing to rethink Flau- 
bert’s novel in plastic form, offered 
as a substitute the artificial frame- 
work of the Hollywood Production 
Code, an “artificiality . . . which fails 
to distinguish between obscenity and 
honesty” in perpetuating its myths. 
But the tyranny of Hollywood myth- 
making is certainly no more an evil 
than the anarchy of the individual 
artist who freely follows his own 
limited demands to produce an in- 
ferior production. We may uphold 
Shakespeare’s right to revise the old 
Lear plays for his own purposes, but 
we also condemn the seventeenth- 
century playwright, Nahum Tate, 
who altered Shakespeare’s ending to 
provide a happier and more “moral” 
conclusion. Clearly, the artist’s free- 
dom must be prescribed and limited 
to prevent either tyranny or anarchy. 
If the rules are not to come from 
without, then certainly they must 
come from within. If society and its 
institutions are not to prescribe artis- 
tic principles, then the artist and the 
critic must be prepared to do this. 

When Theodore Dreiser tried to 
restrain Paramount from releasing its 
1931 movie version of his novel, An 
American Tragedy, he insisted that 
“by not creating the inevitability of 
circumstance influencing Clyde, a 
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not evil-hearted boy, they had re- 
duced the psychology of my book so 
as to make it a cheap murder story.” 
The Supreme Court of New York 
decided against the novelist, how- 
ever, and acknowledged that “the 
great majority of the people compos- 
ing the audience before which the 
picture will be presented, will be 
more interested that justice prevail 
over wrongdoing than that the in- 
evitability of Clyde’s end clearly 
appear.” Dr. Bluestone cites this de- 
cision as a commendable step toward 
granting “the artistic and commercial 
license to alter literary texts” and 
toward providing “legal sanction” 
where only esthetic sanction had 
previously existed. But if we accept 
this “license,” then we cannot deny 
audience appeal as a valid esthetic 
determinant. And if this is true for 
the film based upon Dreiser’s novel, 
then it ought to be true for the film 
based upon Flaubert’s. ‘This is ob- 
viously not the case for Dr. Blue- 
stone, however. But if the Hollywood 
Code or audience appeal or money or 
the novelist’s intent is not to be the 
limiting and determining factor for 
craftsmanship, what is?—truth? hon- 
esty? reality? How, precisely, are a 
film’s social obligations related to its 
esthetic rights? 

The problems with which Dr. 
Bluestone wrestles here are formid- 
able. ‘I’hey plague the filmist now, as 
they have been plaguing the artist for 
centuries. ‘Though Dr. Bluestone 
may not solve his problems with any 
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degree of definitiveness, he certainly 
establishes the right and need of the 
filmist to share these problems with 
the twentieth-century poet, the 
musician, the playwright, and the 
novelist. 

—M. A. GoLpBERG 
Milton Goldberg, who teaches Eng- 
lish at Antioch, is the author of a 
forthcoming study of Tobias Smol- 
lett, to be published by UNM Press 
with the assistance of a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. 


HORIZON, Vol. I, No. 1, a bi- 
monthly magazine, edited by Joseph 
J. Thorndyke, Jr. New York: Her- 
itage Publishing Co., Sept. 1958, 
clothbound, 152 pp., 54 color plates, 
135 black and white. $3.95 per copy, 


$18 per year. 


N.MQ. 


Choosing as its symbol the caravel 
of the realms of gold, Horizon is a 
magazine of general culture—“The 
whole realm of mankind’s creative 
talents, past and present.” Its an- 
nounced emphasis is on Western 
culture, as seen from its “new citadel 
in North America.” But the maga- 
zine admits no limits to its horizon— 
where “one may observe those jagged 
interruptions of the landscape that 
are the works of man.” 

Horizon has some of the slickness 
and sleekness that characterize its 
parent, American Heritage, but it is 
more open-spaced and open-minded, 
the layout is clean and singing, the 
typography good, the color excellent, 
the black and whites superb. 

The point of view is conservative, 
but not too conservative, and the 
writing has been chosen with an eye 


toward permanent literature. Its 
twenty articles range widely. Each is 
addressed to a different reader, and 
yet to all readers curious about man 
and his world. 


Wilfred Royce, British moun- 
taineer-poet-novelist, says in the 
opening article that men seek adven- 
ture because of many lures: hardship 
by which one proves one’s self, con- 
trast with one’s normal environment, 
danger, physical pleasure, 
panionship and solitude, escape, the 
realization of dreams, conquest, dedi- 
cation to science, and the lure of 
mystery. C. V. Wedgewood explores 
“The Golden Age of the Dutch Re- 
public,” and twenty pictures help us 


com- 
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see it. Six photographers suggest the 
theme of Genesis, including a mag- 
nificent study of an alligator’s eye, a 
sunset exploding like an H-bomb, the 
delicate wonder of a wild strawberry, 
the primordial power of elephants. 
Michelangelo’s hands of God and 
Adam illustrate lines reproduced 
from the first edition of Paradise 
Lost. Igor Stravinsky’s reminiscences 
touch upon D’Annunzio (“a small 
man, brisk and natty, very perfumed, 
and very bald”), Proust (“came di- 
rectly from his bed. ...a pale man”), 
and jazz (“did influence me... . I 
don’t follow it, but I respect it’). 

Various American phenomena are 
explored: Aspen, Colorado, and its 
Institute for Humanistic Studies; 
man’s use and misuse of the earth 
under population pressures, by 
Julian Huxley; the Beat Generation’s 
“Cult of the Unthink”; the new art 
form of Broadway’s musical comedy; 
the Utopian architecture of Edward 
D. Stone. 

Aside from an art dividend with 
every article, several essays relate 
specifically to an art theme: Ephesus 
of yesterday and today; a glance at 
three approaches to American paint- 
ing, via Willem de Kooning, Jack 
Levine, and Andrew Wyeth; some 
biographic notes on Simonetta Ves- 
pucci, “the perfect beauty” who 
modelled for Botticelli and Piero di 
Cosimo; and provocative thoughts 
on the statues of Dijon and the 
world’s “borrowed” art treasures. 

By no means the least interesting 
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are delightfully illustrated pieces on 
early balloons and wheeled vehicles. 
“Alas for charm and stately travel,” 
writes Oliver Jensen, who feels that 
“every means of transportation looks 
a little sleasier every year.” ‘Taking 
a backward glance at the forward 
look, he declares that “In the end 
speed will become so great, of course, 
that travel will be instantaneous, and 
those who believed that the trip it- 
self was as important as getting 
there will have nothing to mourn.” 

Bon voyage, Horizon! 
—Ro.anp Dickey 


THE SORROWS OF PRIAPUS, 
by Edward Dahlberg, with drawings 
by Ben Shahn. New York: New 
Directions, 1957. 119 pp. $6.50. 


Manners are custom insofar as 
they represent continually and gen- 
erally reaffirmed notions of value. 
We shoot to kill. We think to act 
effectively. The world is nine-tenths 
to be found in the way one moves 
through it, be that with resistance, 
longing, good nature, or whatever 
other possibilities of attitude exist. 

For a writer this problem of “man- 
ners” converts, partly, to that of 
“style” —of which Stendahl said, it is 
the man. In America there are no 
very actually customary writers such 
as the English have. From Melville 
on, those men who have managed a 
formal distinction have done so with 
great labor, and Moby Dick sweats 
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a composite language of completely 
singular kind. It would seem that the 
American writer has constantly to re- 
find, and, equally, to redefine 
wherein lies the value of the words 


he uses. Awkwardly, and persistently, 


this is what they seem to me to have 
done: Whitman, James—utterly un- 
like otherwise—and in our own time, 
Pound, Williams, Crane, Faulkner 
et al. To the European our “stylists” 
at times seem outrageously self- 
conscious; they do not at all write in 
a way that anyone might have. But 
I think that is, again, a reafhrming of 
of this question of “manners” which 
has nagged at our dress, our food, 
our attitudes, ever since we first came 
to this country. The only way is the 
one way, and that way is to be found 
by each man only, one by one. Per- 
haps we arrive at custom without any 
manners at all. 

From the character of writing in 
his first book, a novel published in 
the late twenties, Bottom Dogs, to 
that now shown in The Sorrows of 
Priapus, Edward Dahlberg has come 
by no means unwittingly. Bottom 
Dogs is a flat, harsh work of realism; 
and for the last word, read the atti- 
tudes subsequent to Dreiser, the af- 
fective photographing of life sans 
relieving characteristics of sympathy. 
Why then this manner? 


Our annals are weak, and we know not our 
rivers; we cannot understand today which 
is Father Ra, the Egyptian sun, until we 
gather up yesterday, who is Osiris. These 
rivers are immense legends and would cure 


N.MQ. 


us of many ills, did we know them, for all 
nature is our corpus, and once we relin- 
quish a part of the earth, we lose, in some 
way, the use of our hands, feet, loins, and 
spirit. 


This is not a realism of any kind 
familiar to critics, though I would 
argue its concerns are ultimately just 
so oriented. For those familiar with 
Bottom Dogs, the language has cer- 
tainly a new character of reference 
and tone. Yet the strong monosyl- 
labic structure holds. Sentences stay 
closely based, running to compounds 
in passages of.argument and explana- 
tion; but even there they end with 
even, flat statement, unmistakable 
contentual emphases. 

The Sorrows of Priapus argues two 
main images: 1) a natural world, 
dominant in animal and plant, as 
corrective to that “understood,” in- 
tellectually “purposed,” defiant of 
natural authorities; and 2) a source- 
world, of New World histories, and 
custom, origin, whereby to secure 
continuance and understanding of a 
more primal sort. The last sentence 
in the book is: “Be primordial or 
decay.” Which injunction—both to 
continually begin, and to begin with 
what you began with—can give some 
sense of the manner in point of con- 
tent. The beginning note reads: 


This is fable and not natural history. The 
polestar of the writer is a legendary book, 
using geography, the beasts in the earth 
and in the sea, and voyages, as the source 
of maxims, mirth and an American myth 
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The natural world is the “plural” 
world of the Greeks, and those 
around and before them. It is devoid 
of humanistic hierarchies; the trees 
are there as much as the man is, no 
matter he can chop them down. The 
second, the source-world, is that of 
the Maya, Aztec, geographers, the 
forms of land, and the rivers which 
mark them. In Dahlberg’s use it 
breeds overtones, insistencies, of 
great strength: 


Memory is our day of water tutored by 
want. La Salle sought virgin Tartars, des- 
cendants of Prometheus. He returned to 
Frontenac, but he had not found the Alpha 
oftheriver.. . 


But what does that first sentence 
mean? It means that we remember 
what we have, because we do not 
have it. It means that fate does not 
necessarily argue accomplishments. 


Water is death, but man must seek it. All 
our seeming wakings are the debris of eve- 
ning waters; most dreams come from mean 
shallows, and are the digestive rot of secure 
bottoms; prophecies rise up from the ma- 
rine depths ancient as the Flood. We are 
cartographers, unheeding the singing mag- 
gots, or bereft of the Angel. 


Is it to gain an authority, the man- 
ners of authority, that Dahlberg has 
developed such a “style”? I argue 
that its purpose is as follows: to de- 
mand attention from men, for the 
content, the things with which it is 
concerned. 
pounded book, formed of many 
things; “many narratives have been 
employed . . .” ‘The book is a leg- 


The book is a com- 


a ay | 
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endary imagining—as image is de- 
rived from imitdri, to imitate, from 
some form lost “back there,” in the 
same world; and derives its form 
from tales, and writings, of men who 
were there, and provide for us the 
image of a “new world” which has 
filtered down to us. 

Finally, pedantically, manners 
comes from manus, hand, and cus- 
tom, at least possibly, in part, from 
suescere: to have it for one’s own. 
At least that can stand as an Amer- 
ican reading, of the work Edward 
Dahlberg has done. 

—Rospert CREELEY 
Poems by Robert Creeley appear in 
the third volume of the “Texas 
Quarterly” and in Vol. 2, No. 5, of 
“Evergreen Review.” Mr. Creeley, 
who lives in Albuquerque, is editor 
of the “Black Mountain Review.” 


RICHARD WETHERILL: ANA- 
SAZI, by Frank McNitt. Albuquer- 
que: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1957. 363 pp., 18 photographs, 
4 drawings, 5 maps. $10.00. 


This book, written by a journalist, 
is a boon to archacologists. For, al- 
though it contains the necessary 
biographical information, it is not 
written in any standard biographical 


form. It is, rather, the story of a 
pioneer archacologist in one of 
North exciting 
archaeological fields. With a wealth 
of detail, Mr. McNitt gives us the 


America’s most 
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story of an inspired amateur inaugu- 
rating an archaeological era. 

At one end of this story are the 
Wetherill brothers growing up as 
cowboys in a country where every 
bend in the trail was capable of pro- 
ducing an unexplored canyon or 
mesa. At the other end we have Mesa 
Verde National Park, Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, the Basket 
Makers of Grand Gulch, the great 
cliff pueblo which is Kiet Siel, and 
the whole corpus of prehistoric 
archaeology known to scholar, tour- 
ist, and general reader as the San 
Juan or Anasazi division of the 
Pueblo civilization. 

The scholars and sour-doughs of 
Southwestern archaeology have long 
known that the most vigorous, most 
observing, and most scientific of the 
five brothers was Richard. Few 


others have known this, however. 
There is a good reason for the gen- 
eral lack of appreciation of Richard 
and his work. Few of the people who 


Frank McNitt 


N.MQ. 


now apply themselves so actively to 
the affairs of the Southwest, past and 
present, were around those parts in 
1910. The population was still 
sparse and almost unanimously un- 
concerned with prehistory, history, 
or any other such effete pursuits. It 
was on June twenty-second of that 
year that Richard Wetherill died in 
a Navajo ambush half-a-mile down- 
stream from his beloved Pueblo 
Bonito. 

Since then, the writers and 
travelers and collectors and artists 
who have trekked the Southwest in 
ever-increasing numbers have en- 
countered other Wetherills, all good 
men and true. One of them, Milton 
of the next generation, is still carry- 
ing on the family tradition as a staff 
member at the Museum of Northern 
Arizona in Flagstaff. So the Wether- 
ills have become famous, yet Richard 
has remained a hazy and, to some, 
even a disreputable figure in the 
background—prehistoric, like his 
Basket Makers. 

This book is Richard’s story. We 
needed it badly; it completes one of 
the important sagas of the West; and 
it is well told. 

The tale begins appropriately, 
after a brief preamble, with the dis- 
covery of Cliff Palace on Mesa 
Verde. This might well have been 
enough for any man, but the South- 
west was generous in those days. 
Eastern scientists have become ac- 
customed long since to the deflation 
which comes after an arduous climb 
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to a cave high in the cliffs, where 
they are sure no white man has ever 
been before, only to find the name 
Ricuarp WetHeritt emblazoned on 
the back wall. 

Expeditions and discoveries fol- 
low on at a rapid pace after Cliff 
Palace. The news of Wetherill finds 
and Wetherill prowess spread far 
and wide. The standard procedure 
for explorers and scientists from New 
York and such places, and even from 
Europe, was to locate a Wetherill, 
commission him to get together an 
outfit, and start out for the unknown. 
Until his tragic death, the brother 
most in demand was Richard. 

Although the book is in the “non- 
fiction” class, this reviewer feels that 
in part it should receive “fiction” 
treatment. The yarn is too good to 
spoil and the reader is entitled to his 
own share of discovery. Mixed in 
with the archacology are accounts of 
the events of a frontier life among 
characters often far from gentle 
which gave rise to the rumors that 
Richard was not all he should have 
been. The questions of cattle rus- 
tling, homesteading irregularities, 
lawsuits and the incidents leading to 
the fatal ambush are all discussed 
and much evidence presented. One 
has the feeling that the hero is made 
a bit too heroic, but the picture 
stands clear of a man upright beyond 
many of his neighbors. ‘The major 
items in Four-Corners’ gossip which 
have blackened Richard in the 
saloons, country stores, and trading 
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posts are revealed as canards based 
upon misunderstandings or misrepre- 
sentations of his motives and actions. 

A book dealing so largely with 
archaeological matters written by a 
man who is in no sense an archae- 
ologist could be expected to contain 
errors and this one is no exception. 
It is, however, very definitely not 
presented as a scholarly monograph, 
and the occasional misstatements of 
scientific “fact” can well be ignored 
even by the specialists who, after all, 
are the only ones likely to spot them. 
One could wish that a university 
press, with such an important and 
distinguished manuscript in_ its 
hands, might have had it more thor- 
oughly vetted. But the inaccuracies 


are few in this long text and profes- 


sionals could probably be found who 
would argue over some of them. 

At the end of the book is a six 
page bibliography, a good index, six 
interesting and valuable appendices, 
a list of burials found in Chaco 
Canyon from 1895 to 1956 with de- 
tails of age, sex, position, and loca- 
tion, and an annotated ground plan 
of Pueblo Bonito. 

This book belongs in the libraries 
of all persons interested in the South- 
western past, prehistoric and historic. 
It provides a rare combination of 
good reference material and fascinat- 
ing reading. 

—J.O. Brew 
Dr. Brew is director of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy at Harvard University. 





poets in this issue 


Rosy, who “has taken the way of life 
of a more gracious generation,” is 
celebrated by KENNETH BEAUDOIN in 
his “Breakfast with Rosy.” Partaking 
the morning meal with Rosy “is a 
rather important ritual because there 
are not too many places such as 
Rosy’s house.” Rosy, Mr. Beaudoin 
assures us, will receive a copy of the 
Quarterly. Beaudoin, who lives in 
Memphis and is the leader of an en- 
thusiastic group of young Mid-South 
poets, read his poems recently at the 
Modern Museum in New York at 
the invitation of William Carlos 
Williams. 


Joun Fanpet was Robert Frost 
Poetry Scholar at Bread Loaf in 1950, 
and was graduated from Middlebury 
in 1952. At present he teaches at 
Manhattan College. Some of his 
poems have appeared in Common- 
weal, Poetry, New Yorker, and The 
Hudson Review. 

I:pseL Forp’s lyric collection, The 
Manchild from Sunday Creek, won 
the 1956 Kaleidograph Press award. 
NMO published his spoof on teen- 
age authors, “The Eight-Story Tree 
House,” in the Spring-Summer, 1957, 
issue, 

“New poet” Donatp Hau. began 
a distinguished career by winning 
the Newdigate Poetry Prize at Ox- 


ford. A first book of poems, Exiles 
and Marriages, appeared in 1955. 
This fall Viking Press is releasing the 
second, titled The Dark Houses. 

Jupson JEROME is poetry editor of 
New Campus Writing and of Anti- 
och Review, both headquartered at 
Antioch College where he is asso- 
ciate professor of literature. We liked 
the Aesop-fable quality of “Common 
Sense of the Crows,” and Mr. Je- 
rome confesses of The Journeyman 
Lover—“This here ballad I sing to 
myself to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle.” 

The Yale Series of Younger Poets, 
annual award conducted by W. H. 
Auden, honored AprIENNE Rucu for 
her first collection of poems, A 
Change of World, in 1951, while she 
was still enrolled at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. In 1952-53 she held a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship; her second poetry 
volume, The Diamond Cutters, ap- 
peared in 1955. She lives in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, with her 
husband and their two sons. 

FRrepErIc WILL appeared in NWO 
for the first time in the Spring-Sum- 
mer, 1957, issue with “The Word for 
Love in Danish Is Hard.” ‘The poem 
in this number carries an equally in- 
teresting title: “Mid-Day Demon in 
Paris.” Mr. Will teaches at Penn 
State. 
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